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MRS. MEEK’S SON THADDEUS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Mrs. Meek’s son Thaddeus was at once the 
lessing and the torment of her life. 

You do not see how this could be? 

Well, he was the blessing because he was her 
only child, and, as she often said, the only thing 
she had to live for. He was the torment, because 
nothing else caused her half so much anxiety. 

She was not rich in this world’s goods, but by 
jabor and industry had always had enough to! 
make her comfortable, and the future she left to 
take care of itself. She had her aches and pains, 
too, particularly that rheumatic difficulty which 
had come upon her the winter her husband died, | 
and had never quite left her since; but then all! 
human flesh has its ails, and she was not dis-| 
posed to murmur at her share. | 

Then the death of her husband was no small 
trial, for they had jogged along quite comforta- 
lly together during the years of their married 
life; but “I trust the poor man is better off,’’ was 
the remark with which she answered the condo- 
jnces of her neighbors at the time, and that | 
thonght had been her consolation ever since. 
For him, therefore, there was no longer any | bound for the Indics,” with a facility that was | 
ground for anxiety. | very encouraging to aspiring youth. | 

But for Thaddeus, the living, active, wilful,| So Thaddeus listened and believed, and at 
ving, perverse Thaddeus, who disobeyed her | length informed his mother that he had made up | 
twenty times a day, and as many times begged | his mind for a seafaring life. The good woman, 
her pardon with kisses, for him there was! who had far other plans for him, received this | 
gound for unceasing anxiety, both with regard announcement with astonishment and grief. 

this present and his future welfare. Sometimes, “QO Taddy,’’ said she, “it was only yesterday | 

vhen he was good, she hoped he might fill the | that I was talking with Mr. Jenning, the hatter, 

President’s chair; but oftener, when he was bad, | and what do you think he offered to-do? Why, | 

she feared he might end his days on the gallows. | he offered to take you into his shop and learn you | 

If the schoolboys, playing quietly on the green, | the trade without any money paid down. You 

were suddenly thrown into confusion by one! might board at home, he said, and by-and-by, if | 
bounding into their midst with a whoop and a | you did well, he more than hinted that you might | 
yel, Mrs. Meck would say to herself, “My son | have a share of the business.” 
Thaddeus has come; and, on going to the win-| “Who wants to be a hatter? Not I,” said | 
dow, she usually found that he had. If reports | Thaddeus, disdainfully. | 
came to her ears of windows broken by bat and} “Yet Mr. Jenning has made himself rich by | 
lull; of chestnut trees robbed; of door-bells rung it,” said Mrs. Meek. “He might just fold his | 
by invisible hands, she made no inquiries as to | hands and live on his interest the rest of his days | 
the anthor of the mischief. She was tolerably | if he’d a mind to.” 

certain that whoever else was or was not guilty,! “I wouldn’t stay cooped up in this poky old 

her son Thaddeus had a hand in it. | town for all the money old Jenning’s got,’’ said’ 

There were those who said that Mrs. Meek was Thaddeus. “You ought to hear Capt. Jack talk | 
ntining her son by indulgence; but this was not! about the sights he’s seen in foreign parts.’ 
tae. No mother ever strove with a child more| “So he’s at the bottom of it. I thought so,” | 
faithfully; alternately admonishing, coaxing, and | observed Mrs. Meck. 
weeping over him. In his earliest years she had “Of course he is. There’s nobody else round 
hot spared the rod, or rather the slipper, but he | that’s been out of sight of the smoke of their own 
had now reached an age when corporal punish- | chimneys—he says 80; land-lubbers, that’s what 
ment usually gives place to moral suasion. | he calls ’em, and he says sailors make money 

“He needs a man to govern him,” said some | hand over hand.” 
of the neighbors, censoriously, as if poor Mrs.| “He don’t seem to have made much,” said 
Meek were to blame because Providence had seen | Mrs. Meek. 

: fitto remove the only man who had any rightful! “Well, no; but he’s been unfortunate; that’s 
authority over him. | the reason, you know. ’Twould make your hair 

Plainly, Thaddeus was in a bad way, and the stand on end to hear him tell about his ship- 
older he grew, the more remote seemed any pros- | wrecks and his narrow escapes. Mayn’t I bring 
pect of a reformation. | him home some day ?” 

When he was fourteen years of age, he took it' But Mrs. Meck did not wish to have her hair 
‘nto his head he should like to go to sea. The’ stand on end, so she declined this proposal very 
influences which led to this conclusion were that | decidedly, and implored her son to think no more 

*pirit of adventure common to active boyhood. | about going to sea. 
-_ had been fostered not so much by the books! “And what will become of me?” she asked, 
- had read—for, in truth, he was not over-fond ; when she had exhausted all other arguments in 
of books—as by the yarns of Capt. Jack, who! vain. ~ 
spent his winters in the poor-house and his sum-| “You? O, I sha’n’t forget you, mother. I 
mers wandering about the country. This man | shall bring you such things as you never had be- 
had once been a sailor, but his title belonged to| fore in your life. The cap’n says he brought 
“im only by courtesy. Like the war-worn soldier | home a live alligator once.”’ 
vho “shouldered his crutch and showed how | “What should I do with a live alligator?’’ said 
fields were won,” so Capt. Jack delighted to live | Mrs. Meek. 
over again the exploits of his early days when- | “JT didn’t mean to bring you one, of course not, 
ever he could gather together a knot of boys who | but shawls, and fans, and tea, and such things. 
Were willing to listen to him. The cap’n says the tea we get in this country is 
a feature of these tales was, that | nothing more’n so much hay toa Chinaman.” 
atone = sald them, the more exciting and | ”~ want none of these things,” said Mrs. Meek, 
thon a ta grew; oan he promoted himself | shaking her head; “I only want my son.” 
‘ieton inary seaman aboard a skipper bound | 
rpool,”’ to “commander of a three-decker 
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MRS. MEEK’S SON THADDEUS. 


| So Thaddeus had not the heart to say- any | with a shoe on it. 
more at the time, but many such conversations | delay, and, to his great surprise, drew forth Mrs, first fresh verdure. 


| Meck’s son Thaddeus, cold and senseless, and 
! apparently dead. 

He knocked on the door with his whip-handle, 
calling loudly, ‘Ho, there, within!’ 

Then up went Mrs. Meck’s window, and out 
came her head, She knew very well that it was 
not a robber making all this noise, so, without 
waiting for Mr. Brightman to speak, she asked,— 

“What's wanted? Is anybody sick?” 

“Worse, I’m afraid. Open your door quick!” 

| Now Thaddeus had bidden good-night to his 
mother in an unusually affectionate manner, and 
| had then gone directly to his room; so, whatever 
| had happened, she canld not sce how it was pos- 
sible he should have been concerned in it, and 
| yet some instinct told her that he was. 

Without a word she wrapped a blanket round 
her, and hastened to open the door, The first 
object she saw was Thaddeus, lying straight and 
still on the grass. 

“He fell into the hogshead, ma’ am,” said Mr. 
Brightman, taking the lifeless form in his arms, 
| and following Mrs. Meek to the bedroom. 

But, not to prolong the agony, I tell you at 
once that the boy was not dead, and that by-and- 
‘by he returned to consciousness to find his 
mother, the doctor, and Mr. Brightman standing 

followed this one, with no change of sentiment | over him, shaking and pummelling him to a de- 
on either side, | gree that threatened to deprive him of what little 

At last, when the boy found that he could not | life he had left, while Snap, with his fore paws 
mention the subject witfiout bringing his mother | on the bedstead, was wagging his tail and look- 
to tears, while she was as far as ever from con-_ ing in his face with an expression which seemed 
senting to his wishes, he concluded to say no to say,— 
more, and she believed she had won the battle. “If it hadn’t been for me, sir!” 

In this she was mistaken. If Thaddeus said; No one asked him—that is, Thaddeus—any 
nothing, he thought the more. The result was, | questions. There was no need. The note he 
he resolved to steal away secretly. So one night | had left for his mother, pinned to his toilet cush- 
he tied his clothes and such articles as he most | ion, told the story. 
valued, in a parcel, and strapped it about his; “When you read this, I shall be far away,” it 
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neck. Then he cautiously raised his window, | said. 
climbed out upon the shed which stood immedi-| He had narrowly escaped being a good deal 
ately beneath it, and crept along the roof to the | further away than he intended. 

water-spout, by means of which he intended to| Thaddeus was not much injured by his invol- 
swing himself to the ground. untary bath, for he was a tough little fellow; but 

No sooner did he grasp it for this purpose, how- | it quite cured him of all desire to go to sea; so 
ever, than it gave way, for it was very much de- when his mother said, with a long sigh, “Well, 
eayed, and down went poor Thaddeus head first | since you are so set upon a seafaring life, I wont 
into the cistern. He uttered a wild shriek as he | oppose you any more,” he answered,— 
felt himself falling, and his mother heard it, for; “‘O, I’ve given all that up, mother. 
she was awake at the moment, offering a little | I’ve had about enough of the water.” 
prayer to Heaven for his sake. “God be thanked!” said his mother. 

She arose and looked out the window, but saw| “Such queer things as came into my head 
nothing unusual, and, as the sound was not re-| When I thought I was drowning! It seemed like 
peated, she said to herself, “It must have been | the Day of Judgment, but somehow I remembered 

| the cats,’ and went back to hed again. | all the bad things I'd done, and none of the good 

| So there was Thaddeus suffocating in the wa-| ones. Well, I’m going to stay at home with you 

| ter-hogshead, and unable to help himself. He |n0w—you and Jenning—and you see if I don’t 

| thought of his mother, of the grief he had been | turn over a new leaf.” 

|about to inflict upon her by running away to Such was the beginning of the reformation of 

|sea; he thought of Mr. Jenning and his kind Mrs. Meek’s son Thaddeus. 

| offer, and the safe and happy life he might have | 

led with him; he thought of Capt. Jack; then all | For the Companion. 

| became confused, and he knew no more. | 

| He would have known no more forever, but | SES TAMBOU abs eS Cree 

| for a curious coincidence. Precisely as he fell By Mrs. Denison. 

| Mr. Brightman, who had been to the city with a In THIRTEEN Cuarters.—Cuap. VI 

|Joad of apples, and had got belated, was passing | An Unwelcome Visitor. 

| the house on his return trip. He heard the ery,| “Don’t do that. Never kneel to your dusting, 

| and, stopping his horses, approached the house | child. Lift the chairs, so—and don’t leave a 

| to see what was the matter. | speck on ’em. If I can’t see the dirt, but } 

| All was still, and nothing was to be seen. Im- | know it’s there, it worries me all the same.”’ 

| patient at the delay, he was about to remount his | Stella went patiently through the unvarying 
wagon; but just as he had placed his foot on the} round. Mrs. Luke demanded thoroughness im 
whee! he observed that his dog Snap was behav-| all that was done. It was impossible to deceive 
ing ina very extraordinary manner. He seemed, | her well-trained eyes. It was good discipline 
in fact, to be treeing a water-hogshead. | for the hitherto idle girl; and if Mrs. Luke had 

| Now Snap was a wise dog, and not easily taken | been less a mistress, and more a companion, she 

|in, as his master well knew; so when he, Mr.| might have made Stella’s lot a comparatively 
Brightman, found that he could not whistle his | happy one. But she believed in servants being 

}dog away, he concluded that there was game | kept in their places, and was chary of praise or 
worth treeing. encouragement. 

‘He therefore jumped from the wheel and went. After the morning’s work was done Stella had 
| to investigate the matter. On peering into the , an hour or two to herself. These she usually spent 
| hogshead, he at first saw nothing, but on closer in her own room. It was beautiful, as the sea- 
| examination, was able to discern a human foot | son came coyly on, to look from her open win- 

He seized the foot without dow upon a prospect made lovely with spring’s 
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The buttercups began to brighten the mead- | 


ows, the trees were putting out tassels, buds and 
leaves, and the little garden in front of her made 
a bright show of golden crocus buds. 

Mr. Luke, the owner of this little home, had 
been for some time foreman of one of the facto- 
ries, whose tall chimney could be seen from the 
front windows, and was a steady, industrious 
man. His wife had been housekeeper in the 
place where he was coachman when he married 
her. She was rather a superior woman, though 
cold and reticent. Every thing she did was done | 
with automatic precision. A chair, a book, a 
dish was never to be left out of place. She was 
sparing of her words on all occasions. 

One of her peculiarities was a horror of street 
tramps. She would never allow them to come 
near her premises. Beggars were sent away be- | 
fore they could open their lips. Itinerant organ- 
grinders shrugged their shoulders as they passed | 
the house, and walked faster. Little she dreamed 
that Stella had been one of that wretched mul- 
titude. ao 

She had been pleased with the girl at first | 
sight, but no one would have known it. Stella’s 
heart ached sometimes for one of Pofly’s kind 
smiles and hearty words of approbation. But 
she went bravely on, for Effie’s sake. 

The house was neatly kept, and a pleasant 
home. There were six rooms well furnished. A 
woman came every week to do the washing and | 
ironing. Mrs. Luke was a very busy woman 
herself. Stella had charge of the parlor, the 
closets and the table, and though awkward at 
first, soon became comparatively neat and handy. 

But she was lonesome. The fate of Polly and 
Carl had borne hard upon her. It was terrible 
to think of them as suffering, while she lived 
in comfort, and what was to her affluence. With 
all her faults, Polly had been the only mother 
she had ever known. 

The girl would sometimes let out the light of 
her happier nature, and go singing round, but 
Mrs. Luke, unfortunately, had no ear for music, 
and Stella’s powerful voice annoyed her so that 
she was forced to tell her that it was not agree- 
able. 


Cut off from her only solace, it was hardly to 
be wondered at that poor Stella longed for the 
old times, and the tambourine, which was safely 
deposited in the city-house garret, by Effie’s own 
hand, till such time as it could be safely claimed. 

How eagerly she looked forward to the day 
when Effie was expected—for having once put 
her hand to the plough, Effie Payson would have 
thought it a sin to turn back. The horse-cars 
came to within a short distance of Mrs. Luke’s 
house, and as often as once a week the gentle 
girl gladdened Stella’s solitude, bringing a book, 
flowers, or some pretty gift for which the girl was 
very grateful. 

Stella was always prepared for this visit, and 
dressed in her best to do honor to her company. 
Mrs. Luke chose to take part of the call to her- 
self, and was proud of receiving one of the quali- 
ty, as she called the Paysons. 

These calls, and the various bits of informa- 
tion they elicited on Effie’s return, made Miss 
Powers supremely jealous. Where could Effie 
go, and who was the mysterious person she 
talked about? It piqued her curiosity, and pro- 
voked her that she was left out in the cold, and 
considered of no consequence in the matter. | 

Suddenly it flashed upon her like lightning | 
one day, Estelle must be the subject of all these | 
secret conversations—Stella, the miserable, good- 
for-nothing tramp, the thief, the impertinent bag- 
gage! 





One day Effie made her appearance unexpect- 
edly in Mrs. Luke’s small domicile. Stella was 
ironing. She uttered a ery of delight, and 
glanced up flushed and pleased, but Effie no- 
ticed that her eyes were very red. She had, in 
truth, been unhappy all the morning. Poor Stel- 
la found it sometimes hard to walk in the 
straight and narrow way. 

She had that morning broken an article of | 
some value, and had not dared to own it. Con- 
sequently she had covered her fault by a false- 
hood. Mrs. Luke was reasonably sure that Stel- 
la had told an untruth, and had been grim and 
unbending all day in consequence. | 

Effie contrived to see Stella in the privacy of | 
her own little room. 

“T have heard from your people,” she said. 

Stella’s face was radiant; she clasped her 
hands, but said never a word. 

“But you must not be prepared for any thing 
very pleasant—in fact, it is not good news.” 








Stella crouched down; her contenance changed, 
her lips quivered, her eyes darkened. 

“Shall I go on?” Effie asked, with hesitation. | 

“Yes, tell me, please. Iam ready to hear the | 
worst.”’ 





“The woman who was hurt is dead. Polly 
will have to stay in prison a great many years.” | 


| some wool in bright colors from a little bag, and 


| Her own son broke her heart, so she said. 


Stella shivered and burst into tears. 

“And Carl?” she sobbed. 

“His time is nearly out. They say he is be- 
having very well. Papa hears from him through 
a cousin of his, who takes great interest in pris- 
oners. He will be his friend, and find him em- 
ployment when he comes out. That is the bright 
part, the silver lining to the cloud.” | 

“Poor Carl!” sighed Stella. “It will always | 
be hard for him; that is the worst. I wonder if | 
I shall ever see him again?” | 
“Maybe,” Effie replied; not hopefully, for she | 


| did not care that Stella should renew her old in- | enough. 


timacy with these people. 
“And Polly, too—she never beat me, even if I| 
didn’t bring home a penny, and most of the 
women were very cruel to children.” 
“Who was Carl—her son?” asked Effie, taking 


knitting. 

“No, indeed; he was another child she took. 
He 
fell from the mast-head of a ship, and broke his 
neck. That was when I was very small. She 
said she always meant to have Carl, if his moth- | 
er died, because he was so handsome. He had | 
no relatives, so I suppose nobody cared. That | 
was the way with me. She saved us both from 
the poor-house, any way,” and Stella relapsed 
into tears. 

Effie pitied her with all her great, loving 
heart, and tried to think of words of consolation. 

‘“‘Never mind, now you have such a good home 
and kind friends. Mrs. Luke is one of the best 
of women, I am sure.” 

Stella’s lip hung a little; she made an impa- 
tient movement. } 

“Aint you happy, Stella?’ 

“Jt’s awful lonesome here,” she said; “there’s | 
nothing to see. You don’t know how I like to | 
jingle the old tambourine, or just sing out once 
as loud as I wanted to.” —. | 

“Don’t she let you sing ?”’ 

“No, indeed; I have to keep as still as a 
mouse!” | 

Effie reflected awhile. 

“Some time you shall have a holiday, and | 
come and see me,” she said; “and there’s the 
tambourine in the garret, and you may sing and 
play as loud as you pleage—only I want you to 
show them, auntie, papa, and all who have tak- 
en an interest in you, how steady you can be. 
You wont disappoint me, will you? I have built 
such hopes on you, Stella.” 

Stella brightened a little. The promise of a 
day of freedom heartened her for fresh trials. 
When Effie went away, she left her comforted. 

The next day Stella sat by the kitchen window, 
busily plaiting a ruffle for Mrs. Luke. Between 
the window and the street there was a narrow 
walk, seldom travelled. Here and there, in little 
patches, under the white wooden fence, Mrs. 
Luke had planted old-fashioned kitchen herbs— 
sweet marjoram, spearmint, summer savory— 
and they made the air so fragrant that this win- 
dow was Stella’s favorite retreat. Besides, there 
were rose bushes trained up the palings, and hav- 
ing a passionate love for flowers, she never wea- 
ried watching the buds struggling into bright- 
ness and vitality. 

Mrs. Luke came in from the little yard with 
some laces in her hand, She was a tall woman, 
who looked as if she could never bend. Her fea- 
tures were not unpleasant, though their predom- 
inant expression was severity. Her mouth was 
handsome, and when she smiled, it changed the 
whole character of her face, but that was seldom. 

She had reached the window, and stood there 
giving some instructions to Stella with regard to 
her work, when all at once she witnessed an ex- 
traordinary transformation. The girl’s face sud- 
denly lost all color; her eyes, widely dilated, 
looked hopelessly and helplessly forward, and 
her hands fell nerveless to her knees. Moving a 
little nearer, Mrs. Luke leaned out to see what 
had so changed the girl. 








Only a woman moving slowly down the path 
—a lady, apparently—dressed in brown. She 
neared the window, and stood there, a parasol in 
one nicely-gloved hand, the other just resting on 
the top of the fence. 

“Who is that, Stella?” asked Mrs. Luke. 

“It’s—it’s a lady—I’? —— | 

“Can it be you, or do my eyes deceive me?” | 
queried the unwelcome intruder. “I beg your 
pardon, ma’am,” seeing Mrs. Luke. “I am one 
of Mr. Payson’s family. I really had no idea 
that Col. Payson’s daughter had brought that 
creature here! You’ve done playing the tam- 
bourine, I suppose, and singing in the street?” 
she added, turning again to Stella. 

The deathly pallor left Stella’s cheek; her face 
grew crimson. The woman standing there she 
felt was her mortal enemy. There was no mer- 
cy in the set, gray face, no relenting in the keen, 
steel-like eyes. The girl grew sick to her heart. 








| clasped 


“You have come here to injure me,” she said, 
defiantly, her voice half-choked. ‘You had no 
right to come.” 

“Hush, Stella,’’ Mrs. Luke exclaimed; ‘no im- 
pertinence to the lady.” 

“Ah, madam, you little know what you are 
cherishing,”’ said Miss Powers, throwing more 
than a shade of deference into her manner, as 
she leaned forward, looking angrily at Stella, 
who sat there like one frozen. “I don’t think 
she’ll talk that. way if I put her in mind of a few 
little matters. She knows what I mean well 
She remembers why the policeman was 
sent for, and she only saved through Miss Effie’s 
prayers.” 


Va 
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Mrs. Luke uttered an exclamation of horror, 
and stood looking down upon Stella, who trem- 
bled from head to foot with wounded pride and 
a natural passion. 

“Is it possible,” she said, slowly, “that I have 
taken a thief into my house?’ 

“Indeed, she is just that, or was. If she had 
spoken civilly I should never have exposed her. 
I hope she may be doing better now, and you 
may never have cause to regret the day you took 
her into your family.” 

“OQ dear, dear!’ reiterated Mrs. Luke, with 
hands. “Why, Miss Effie Payson 
brought her here herself,’ and the woman re- 
treated as if fearing possible contact with a crim- 
inal. - 

“Miss Effie is always doing unheard of things; 
that is her only fault. If she’d her way, she’d 
lodge all the tramps in the city, and feed ’em, 
too. She has nearly come to grief several times. 
I wont tell you how, but this girl could.” 

“QO you wicked woman!” exclaimed Stella, 
springing to her feet all in a quiver of rage. 
She clenched her hands. ‘Nobody asked you to 
come here. When you are told to come and say 
all the hard things you can against me, then it is 
time. I think you ought to have more pity upon 
a poor, helpless girl that’s trying to do right. 
I'd bear it willing for Miss Effie to say what you 
did, because she’d explain it all; now I shall 
have to tell it the best I can, and nobody will be- 
lieve me.” 

She turned to Mrs. Luke, pale to the very lips, 
but her passion sparkled in her eyes. Then her 
céurage deserted her, and she sank down help- 
less, covering her face with her hands, as she 
wailed with tears and sobs,— 

“T’ve got no mother and no friends! ”’ 

“Except in prison,” interposed Miss Powers, 
mercilessly. 

Stella sprang, and turned upon her with such 
vehemence that it seemed as if she were about 
to leap out of the window. Miss Powers retreat- 
ed, and held her parasol as a screen, but the girl 
controlled herself. 

“She’d call me a street-tramp, perhaps; she 
did just now. Well, yes, ’ve sung on the streets 
almost ever since I can remember, and got my 
living that way because I didn’t know any other. 
I carried a tambourine, too, and when I couldn’t 
get money any other way, I begged sometimes. 
Once I was singing before Miss Effie’s house, for 
it made me happy sometimes for a whole day on- 
ly to catch a sight of her face, and somebody up 
Stairs threw water on me. It was that woman. 
That’s the pity she had for the poor! 

“T looked up, and I s’pose I made a face; [ felt 
like it—and she’s hated me for it, I expect, ever 
since. There was another time I played. O, I 
was so cold; and nobody gave me money, though 
I sung with the tears freezing on my lashes. 
Then Miss Effie looked out, and she asked me to 
come in, and gave me plenty to eat. So when 
she left me alone for a bit, I saw a pencil anda 
ring on a shelf at the side of the wall. 

“I'd never done such a thing before, but I took 


| them and put them in my pocket. This woman 
It pleased her, I s’pose, to think she’d | 


saw me. 
caught me for a thief. I didn’t know she saw 
me, though, and I give the things back before 
Miss Effie missed ’em. She’ll tell you so herself. 

“I know she sent for a policeman—that woman 


Ser ceie 
, out there—but Miss Effie wouldn’t let him take 
me, nor her aunt, nor her father—and she knows 
| every word I’m telling is the truth. Then] Went 
home, and found my folks gone. Yes, they’g 
& took, I know; but it wasn’t for any thing 
Vd done. I wasn’t to blame. 

“And the next day I met Miss Effie, ang told 
her I hadn’t no home, and nowheres to go, and 
she took me to her father’s house, and they she 
found this place for me, where I’ve tried to qo 
just as well as I could to please Miss Effie. Now. 
you’ve come and spoiled all,” turning to Mis. 
Powers. “I think you’re a wicked, wicke 
woman!” 

Miss Powers winced a little, but her face grew 
harder the next moment, and she spoke with g 
defiant gesture. 

“All I can say is, that I hope those who haye 
to do with you, wont be the losers. As to Miss 
Effie, she’s just like her mother, and I never gay 
| 2 woman so badgered and deceived in al my 

life.” 

“Wont you come in?” asked Mrs. Luke, in ay 
altered voice. 

“No, I thank you; I must hurry home. Pe. 
| haps I’ve been surprised into saying too much,” 
she added, artfully, “but the shock of seeing her 
was so great, that I couldn’t seem to help it, 
What a charming little place you have, all by 
yourself—no neighbors near. Don’t you feel 
lonesome sometimes? But, then, I don’t sup 
pose there’s really any thing to be afraid of. I 
very nervous myself. A lovely view! P rfectly 
charming! Good-morning.”’ 

Stella sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. All her good resolutions seemed like 
mockery in the face of this cruel exposure, 4 
sense of having been wronged, so acute thatit 
amounted to agony, possessed her whole being, 
If Mrs. Luke had been a different woman—the 
least benignant, the least loving! But Stella had 
learned how sharp, and stern, and unforgiving 
she could be. 

O, for the blessed freedom of the old life, 
where her own kind, at least, would not suspect, 
or point the finger of scorn at her; where, if she 
had only acrust, she might.eat it with the blessed 
sense of freedom for a sauce! But to be stabbed, 
as with sword points, with doubting glances! 

And then the hate she felt, the wild, wicked 
hate, just as she was beginning to learn how 
wrong it was! It seemed to her that she could 
kill the woman who had so ruthlessly stepped 
upon the flower of her new-found security, and 
crushed it. She was aware of Mrs. Luke’s ar 
tipathy towards street-tramps, her almost child 
ish dread of thieves, her dislike to have even 
women and children come begging to the house, 
and now to be so degraded before her, and in her 
own eyes! It was too terrible! 

She was roused at last by a voice that soundeda 
great way off. It came from Mrs. Luke, howev- 
er, who sat in the old arm-chair, her face stem, 
her brow lowering. 

“T wish I had known all this before.” 

To be continued. 
+O 
For the Companion. 
LOVE IN THE CAMP. 

Neither the long marches through mire and 
brush in heat or cold, or hunger and thirst, 
were half so hard for us impetuous boys as 
was waiting for orders. We sometimes grew 80 
impatient as to grumble at the delays at head- 
quarters, and if we could have had our way, 
would very summarily have settled the question 
of secession, if not by force of arms, by more 
peaceful means, so that we might rush home to 
our mothers and our—well, our friends. 

One weary evening I shall never forget. We 
had been off for hours on a wild-goose chase in 
the rain, and were seated now round a blazing 
fire, trying to dry our drenched garments and to 
drive away the blues, some of our company by 
jest and jeer, and others by playing off pranks 
on the less merry. 

We had exhausted every source of fun, wher 
one of our number said, “Come, boys, out with 
your treasures! Let’s exhibit every knickknack 
we brought from home—keepsakes, love-tokens, 
every thing you kiss and dream by!” 

This woke up the boys, and every hand went 
into the breast-pocket. Testaments, rings, locks 
of hair, love-letters, photographs,—a collection 
which rivalled in variety the contents of a little 
boy’s pocket. 

As I spread out my cherished pictures, I had as 
much as I could do to keep my voice steady. 
My mother’s lips seemed to move, and I almost 
heard her last words to me as she pressed them 
again and again to my cheek,— 

“O my darling boy, fear God and pray to Him 
day and night! O, may God keep my precious 
| boy!”? 

“Steady, steady, boys! 





Soldiers don’t weep 


over pictures!” cried a gentlemanly young fellow 
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gho leaned over to get a glimpse of my photo- | and strive to live as if seeing the Eye that iseveron| “Wife, bring me the lantern quick!’ A neighbor 


graphs. “Holo, Hal!” he cried, “that’s a pretty | 
girl! Is it your sweetheart?” | 
” WXo, I didn’t leave any of that commodity be- 
hind me in old Massachusetts,” [ said. “I 
prought a whole heart with me—that is, what I 
didn’t leave with mother.” 

“Ah, is that so?” cried my handsome compan- | 
ion. “Pretty sister, ha? Will you have me for H 
a prother ?”’ he cried. 

“No. I haven’t any sister,’ I said. | 

“Who then is it? I never saw a sweeter face. 
Let me have it to dream about in my wet blanket | 
tonight, will you id | 

“With all my heart,”’ I said. 

“Whose face is it, Hal? It has stolen my | 
heart already. What kind eyes!” 

“It’s my sweet cousin, Kate Lord,” I said. 

“Js she as good as she is lovely?” 

“She’s an angel!”’ 

“Has she got a lover?” 

“No, not in the sense of the word as you use 
it, but everybody who knows her, man or woman, 
isa lover.” 

“What's her father?” 

“4 gentleman farmer.” 

“Will you give me your influence, old fellow?” 

“Yes, in any proper way.” 

“What a glorious girl that would be to take 
home to my mother, who never had a daughter!” 
cried the impulsive fellow. “If I can get a fur-! 
jough, I'll walk to old Massachusetts just to look 
at her. Is she an awfully sober and dignified 
maiden ?”’ 

“Qn the contrary, she’s as merry as a lark, 
and the soul of fun, always ready to give and to 
take a joke,” I answered. 

“Would she take offence at a love-letter from 
me? I could refer to you for good character.” 

“Not she. Write, and you will get back a let- 
ter worth having, I promise you.” 

“Pil do it. You know that I’m true to my 
principles on field and in camp,” he said, in an 
undertone. “I’ve never touched whiskey, nor 
uttered an oath, and would do neither any more 
than if the eye of my mother were on me.” 

“You’re a noble fellow,” I said. “Write your 
letter and see what comes from it.” 

Twenty-four hours had not elapsed before a 
letter was on the way to Western Massachusetts, 
informing Kate Lord that her sweet face smiling 
on a card had captivated a soldier-boy’s heart; 
that it had brought dreams to his hard bed of a 
happy home, graced by the living face it por- 
trayed. The letter disavowed any “‘soldiers’ non- 
sense,’ gave his father’s address, and referred, 
for his good character, to her cousin Hal Kent; 
and closed with these sentimental requests: “Will 
yousend sunbeams to my dark life in shape of 
letters, and will you let me love you?” 

The hours seemed days and the days seemed 
weeks to the lover who carried Kate Lord’s pic- 
ture next his heart till the answer came. 

At length came the long-delayed mail, on 
which so many hearts were hanging. 

Dick’s heart was in his mouth; he expected now 
to be disappointed; that the old gentleman had 
forbidden his daughter to write to the imperti- 
nent fellow. “I don’t believe she will ever an- 
swer me,”’ he said. 

‘Td be willing to bet my head on it!” replied 
Hal. “It’s just like her to send you a good, 
bright, sensible letter.” 

“Richard Bell! ” 

Dick sprang to his feet and seized a letter 
marked “P., Mass.,” and directed in a clear, run- 
ning hand, evidently a lady’s. 

He tore it open, and blessed me for stepping 
away instead of looking over his shoulder while 
he read it. He stopped and kissed the address— 
the silly boy—before reading it. It was a good, 
long letter, so she could not be very angry with 
him. 

It began, “My dear young friend.” He did 
hot like that very well; but he went on, his color 
changing as he read the ietter, which closed thus: 


\ “Tam not at all angry with you, but regard this 
letter as the result of one ‘of Cousin Hal’s practical 
jokes, _It seems that even the hardships of war can’t 
_ his animal spirits. I will say in answer to your 
st questions, that I will correspond with you if you 
Will allow me to say what I please; and also that (as 
you say you have no sister) you may love me as a sis- 
el and more than that, for husband says you may 
are him and our baby, too. He says he sympa- 
‘ izes with you in your pleasure over my picture, and 
P t he hopes when the war is over, you will come to 
ya Hal, and see if you like the living face as 
Pem.. only wish I had a sister for dear, foolish Hal’s 
ea, but as Ehave not, shall hope that the world 
Pr = some good and true girl, who shall be the best 
+ and the loveliest of daughters in your home. 
you get through the fires of the camp without 

girls to your soul, I will show you some of the dear 
a at P., who are better and prettier than I was 
cen one of their number. 
And now that I have answered all your questions 

7 eo you my friendship, I am sure you will take 
Hal rd of advice from me and pass it over to dear 


“] heed not tell you of the da 

ngers of war, for you 

know them all. Dread and shun most those which 
danger the soul, 


you. Ask God day and night to keep you from evil 
and to prepare you for whatever may be before you 


»! happened just then to be approaching, and he said 


I showed your real boy-letter to Hal’s mother, and | © him, “Come to the swamp with me, Mr. Parker, | 
she says, ‘Tell him we shall count him among our | will you? There is something there we better look 


three dear family boys (cousins) for whom we watch 

and pray. | 
“With earnest hopes for your safety, I am your | 

friend, KATE Lorp.” 


Several of Dick’s companions had learned his 
secret before this, and knew he was watching for | 





paralyzed, with the open letter in his hand, they | 
called out,— s | 
“*Well, how is it? What does she say, Dick?” | 
Dick hadn’t time to be prudent and to hide his 
mortification; so he cried in a loud voice, ‘“She’s 
married, and her husband and baby send their 
love tome! Where’s Hal? [ll horsewhip him, 
if there’s a horsewhip in camp, before he sleeps!” 
The listeners burst into a peal of laughter, in 
which the good-natured Dick soon joined. I had 
hidden behing a large tree to watch the effect of 
the blow, and from my hiding-place I said in a 
false voice, guessing at the contents of the letter, 
“A stamp, sheet of paper and an envelope, is a 
small price for so much good advice!” 
Dick rushed forward, gave me a good shaking 
in a most amiable and forbearing spirit, and cried, 
“Tl be up with you for that some day, old fel- 
low!’* 
The only way the dear fellow ever got up with 
me was to nurse me tenderly through a long fe- 
ver, when he himself was in the hospital “with 
nothing but a shot through the left hand.” 
We have been as brothers ever since, and Dick 
now carries a gold repeater, which my father and 
Cousin Kate’s husband gave him, with the in- | 
scription on the back, “H. R., R. B. Battle | 
of ;’ the date of the engagement in which 
we both fell, he by gun-shot wound and I by 
camp fever. 





———+or-—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


A TWILIGHT ADVENTURE. 


after.” 


Taking the lantern, they were soon at the edge of 
theswamp. As they entered the soft ground, a large | 


| bear started up in front of them, and with a savage 
growl, plunged away into the darkness. 


The deacon then knew what his son had seen. The 


laletter. And when they saw him standing as if | soft ground showed plainly that the boy had several 


times approached within arm’s length of the bear, 
and yet the creature had not injured him. 

That night at their evening devotions the deacon | 
recalled the words he had read in the morning: | 

“Are not two sparrows sold fora farthing? and | 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more | 
value than many sparrows.” 

That day’s experience had given the words a new 
and precious import. 


1 


HIS MEMORY. 


Why weep ye then for him, who having won 
The bounds of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed, 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 
BRYANT. 





ee eee 
For the Companion. 


TWO CATAMOUNT STORIES. 
By Franklin B. Gage. 

It is doubtful if any specimens of the catamount, 
or panther, once the terror of our forests, now sur- 
vive in the State of Vermont; but as late as 1867 
two of these animals were killed in different parts 
of the State. 

In the autumn of that year, a fox-hunter, near 
the foot of Ascutney Mountain, in Weathersfield, 
Vt., had a valuable hound mysteriously killed. All 
his efforts were vain to trace the cause of the ani- 
mal’s death. The mangled remains found showed 
that the dog had received terribly rough usage, but 
what sort of antagonist had done the deed, the hun- 








It was the hour for morning devotions. Dea. Bur- | 
bank took the Bible and sat down to read it. Little | 
Sim sat in his chair and listened as gravely as five- | 
year-old boys are wont to do. The deacon’s wife and 
two daughters were in their accustomed places as the 
deacon opened the book and read. 

When the morning devotions were ended, the dea- 
con and little Sim went to drive the cows to pasture. 
Sim was a bright boy, the pride and joy of the house- 
hold. Among the deacon’s cattle there was a black 
calf some six months old. The deacon had given the 
ealf to Sim, and Sim had christened her the black 
heifer. 

The boy played with and fondled his new favorite 
as he would have done a pet dog. He would put his 
arms around the calf’s neck, and hug and kiss it, the 
calf seeming to like it as much as the child. That 
morning Sim went with his father to drive the cows 
to pasture just behind the barn. Usually in the after- 
noon he also went after the animals with his father, 
but at the close of the day of which I am writing, 
he all at once discovered in the midst of his play that 
it had grown quite dark, and the cows were already 
in the yard. So he ran to the gate and looked in to 
see if the black heifer were there. To his great dis- 
appointment, he could not see her. 

He could not endure the thought that his pet 
should lie out in the field all alone. He was a 
brave little fellow, not at all afraid of the dark; so 
he started for the pasture to find the calf and drive 
her home. 

Some two hundred yards from the house there was 
a swampy piece of ground. Sim went to the swamp, 
and there, sure enough, was what seemed to him to 
be the black heifer. It was so dark he could not see 
clearly, but he thought it very strange his favorite 
should stand on its hind legs like a man. 

He was in such haste, however, to drive her to the 
yard, that he walked round her. Curiously enough, 
the black heifer turned round at the same time, and 
stood facing him. In his eagerness he approached 
the animal and put out his hand and said, “Go ’long, 
bossy!” But the black heifer backed from him with 
a strange kind of grunt, and refused to go in the di- 
rection he wished. 

The boy then went round the heifer again. The 
same results followed. He thought she acted 
strangely. He repeated the attempt, but the heifer 
refused to go towards the house. Suddenly she 
dropped down on all her feet, darted through some 
bushes, and was out of'sight inamoment. Sim tried 
to find her, but could not. 

He was terribly grieved at the mysterious conduct 
of his pet, burst into tears, and started towards home. 

By that time the deacon had finished milking, and 
had discovered that Sim was missing. The whole 
family, alarmed, were running in all directions; but 
soon the child was heard coming up the hill, crying. 

His father met him at the pasture gate. “Why, 
Sim, where have you been?” 

“O papa, go down and drive the black heifer up!” 

“Bless your soul, boy! The black heifer is in the 
yard with the cows!” 

“No, she aint. She’s in the swamp. I couldn’t 
drive her up!’ exclaimed the little fellow. 


yard 


come.” 





Avoid all that is low and coarse, 


mind, He turned and said, hurriedly,— 


“An alarming thought flashed into Dea. Burbank’s 


ter could not even guess; for it was not supposed 


| that there was any wild animal in the vicinity capa- 


ble of killing a fox-hound. 

Some time afterwards, several children, on their 
way to school one day, met a strange animal in the 
road. It did not seem inclined to turn out for them. 
On the contrary, it faced them with so ferocious an 
appearance that they turned and fled. Most fortn- 
nately the animal did not pursue them. 

When they reached home, and told what they had 
seen, their parents could not believe the story. The 
description given by the children answered to that of 
acatamount, but as no such creature had been seen 
in that thickly settled region for nearly forty years; 
it was decided that the young people must have been 
frightened by a dog. 

On the 30th of January, however, a hunter by the 
name of Venight struck the track of some strange 
animal, and feeling curious to learn what had made 
it, followed the footprints to the top of Pine Hill, 
about one mile south of Downer’s Hotel. There he 
found the tracks led into a den. 


investigate. 
animal was hiding there. 


and went home. 


dig down to the den from above. 


up from the darkness below. 


stood at the opening could not pull it away. 


along with it. 


the bottom of the cave again. 


killed. 
When he.was dragged from the cave he measured 


feet and nine inches. 


one-half pounds. 


foot of Ascutney Mountain. 


by the name of Gomen, living in the town of John 


animal with which he was not acquainted. He fol 


“No, the heifer isn’t in the swamp; she is in the | lowed the footprints, and, after some time, the crea 
a ture itself started up from a clump of bushes, and | 
“But I’ve just seen her in the swamp, and she wont | confronted him, 





Night was approaching, and he could not stay to 
He could hear a low growling in the 
den, and this convinced him that some dangerous 


The next morning, in company with several other | every boat alive with human beings. 
men who were armed with guns and had shovels al- | people are always seemingly at their happiest at such 
so with them, he repaired to the spot again. He | times as this. 
found that his prisoner had not escaped. The only 
way of reaching him with safety seemed to be to | to describe it—the flash of the oars, the colors of the 
After two hours | boats’ crews, the cheers, the excitement—only when 
of labor they cleared the earth from the rocks over | it was over I felt more wearied than ever before in 
the cave, and found a small hole through the roof. | my life, I believe, and Kate looked so pale that she 
Then procuring 9 rail, they thrust it down through 
this aperture, and immediately a fierce snarl came 


The next moment the end of the rail was spiteful- | till they were reeling and quarrelsome. 
ly seized, and held so firmly that the man who | his best to get a cab, but we were so beset, so pushed 


son, on the Lamoille River, was going through a 
piece of woods to the house of a distant neighbor. | was opened, signified her willingness; whereupon 
On his way he saw in the snow the tracks of a large | Frank spoke a few words to a cheery, apple-cheeked 
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to a person unarmed—and he incontinently took to 
his heels. 

Going home, he soon collected thirteen men with 
guns and three good dogs, and with this force he re- 
turned to the woods. Dividing here, one party went. 
around and stationed themselves where they could 
head off the catamount should he attempt to escape. 
The other party with the dogs followed up the track. 

They had not gone half a mile before the cata- 
mount showed himself on the other side of the 
woods, where the first party lay in wait for him. 
One of the hunters fired, and wounded him in the 
hip. At this, the dogs being close upon him, the an- 
imal turned, and with an enormous leap plunged in- 
to the undergrowth. 

The ground was level here, and it is asserted that 
this single leap of the huge cat measured from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet. 

After tearing his way through the thickets for ten 
or eleven rods, hotly pursued by the dogs, he sprang 
into a tree, and commenced jumping from one tree 
to another. Finally, reaching a large spruce, he 
curled himself upon a limb, nearly forty feet from 
the ground, and faced his enemies. 

The hunters were close upon him. Several shots 
were fired, most of them taking effect, and one ball 
brought him to the ground. The dogs rushed upon 
him, but wounded as he was, they soon found that 
they were no match for the fierce animal in a close 
fight. They would have paid dearly for their rash- 
ness, had not a rifle ball put a speedy end to his 
struggles. 

This catamount was eight feet and a half inch 
long, and two feet seven inches high. His weight 
was one hundred and two pounds. He was very 
lean, and when his skin was stripped off, the cause 
of his leanness was discovered. His head and shoul- 
ders were filled with porcupine’s quills. One or 
more of them had passed entirely through his head, 
and many others were half way through, showing 
that at some time he had made rather sorry work of 
trying to devour this small but formidable kind of 
prey. 

Had he been in good flesh he would have weighed 
much more, and in that case, too, it is likely he 
would have sold his life much more dearly than he 
did. 


LONDON SEWER-HUNTERS. 


From a Correspondent. 


et 


‘fue 





DEAR Mr. Eprror,—At last I have found some- 


Finding materials near | thing to write of that has at least the flavor of nov- 
at hand, he stopped up the hole as well as he could, | elty. 


We have been to the Oxford races. It was a 
wonderful spectacle to see the river full of boats, 
These English 


Such a day as it was! Of course I cannot pretend 


frightened me. 

Added to this, the bewildering effects of areturning 
crowd, too many of whom had drank mixed liquor 
Frank tried 


and frightened, that Kate begged him to go on any- 


Several other men took hold with him, and drew | where, that we might have room to breathe. 
the rail up by main strength, bringing the animal 


So we hurried into the first quict street. It was 


As soon as the creature’s head ap-j| full of great, grim warehouses, in the quarter of 
peared above the rocks, a ball was fired into it. The | London known as the old Jewry; and after turnings 
catamount (for the men were certain now it was a | and windings innumerable, we emerged into a thor- 
catamount) relinquished his hold, and dropped to | oughfare where we found plenty of life and light. 
This operation had to | Kate still grew paler. 
be twice repented before the fierce animal . was | hard to keep up, but finally she faltered and believed 


I saw that she was fighting 


she would have to rest if it was on the curbstone. 
»| “I’m afraid the policemen would be routing you 


from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, seven | from there,” said Frank, “and insist on taking you 
He was thirty-two inches | to the station-house. 
high, and weighed one hundred and twenty-one and 


Suppose you go in here.” 
“Here” was a tidy little shop, whose narrow win- 


The skin was stuffed by Prof. | dows were filled with the national sweets in all sorts, 
Hagan, formerly State Geologist, and is now On ex- | shapes and sizes; also toys of the cheaper sort; also 
hibition at Downer’s Hotel, Weathersficld, near the | cigars and tobacco; all the weekly newspapers dear 


to the heart of the city Englishman ; indeed, the win- 


The same year, on the 13th of December, a man | dow was almost an encyclopedia of British com- 


- | merce in miniature. 
Kate sighed, and, seeing a tidy interior as the door 





- | old lady, who stood behind the counter, eliciting the 
- ' answer,— 
“Lord bless us all, sir, let the lady come right in— 


It was a full-sized catamount. | to be sure.” 
One glance at his long, lithe body, his fiery eyes and 
merciless teeth, was sufficient to remind Mr. Gomen 
that discretion js the better part of valor—at least, that broke out everywhere, 


So in we went, Kate quite on the verge of fainting, 
There was but one narrow pathway between the toys 
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“Here, my ladies, walk right in here,” cried a | 


blooming lass, with a little white cap perched up- 
ona lovely coil of brown hair. “There—sit right 
down there.’”’ And Kate half fell into one of 
the comfortable of easy-chairs, whose 
chintz flowers nearly buried her from sight. 
Such a room as it was! Dark but bright, full 
of furniture that had nevey seen less than a good 
hundred years of service, polished till every 


most 


square was equal to a first-class mirror. 

The room was very large, and in the grate, at 
one end, burned a tiny fire, for the comfort, I 
suspected, of a very old man who sat before it, 
in another wonderful arm-chair—an old man 
with a head as white as the whitest wool, and 
such keen, shining blue eyes, that I likened them 
at once to cut-glass beads. 






said the 
asking if we would 
have beer or milk, she weut out into another 
room to get for Kate. Well, while 
we rested we fell into conversation with the old 
man. Wespoke of the races, and his keen eyes 
sparkled yet more, 


“Grandpa, here’s some company,” 
damsel; and then, after 


some water 


“Ave! Pye seen aimany of ‘em, he said; and 
gradually as he talked, he fell into speaking of 
What he called his “old line o’ business."? He 
had been a sewer hunter, 

by this time the buxom shopkeeper had come 
in, and the girl lal taken her place at the coun- 
ter, As Lconjectured, the elder woman was his 
dauzhter, 

“Yes, you wouldi’t hardly guess what he’s 
been all his life to within ten years or so,” she 
said, looking at him as if he were something to 
be very proud and careful of. 
rited night mother and me has spent years ago, 
not knowing whether we should ever see him 
again. Did you ever hear of sewer hunters?’ 
We never had, and confessed it. 


| 
“Well, that’s the way he got his living, hunt- 


ing in the London sewers, and he turned a snug 
It would do your heart 
grood to hear the stories as he can tell—for his 
memory do serve him yet." 


fortune ont of it, too. 


We begged for just one story, for the idea was 
one entirely novel to our experience, 

“Well, you see it were a hard life, miss, and 
mighty wearin’ to the constitution,’ said the old 
man, turning towards us, and settling himself 
vomnfortably in the capacious depths of his easy- 
“Sewers aint what they was once; there’s 
been improvements. T dunno as 
thing werry out common 


chair. 
there’s any 
to tell. We 
sometimes missed, and we sometimes gained. 


of the 


You see we got in on the river side, and then we 
had to fight the gas and the rats, which was fear- 
ful sometimes, 

“Rats! why, I've seen millions on ’em, every 
one with their two eyes, tiers upon tiers, blinkin’ 
and shinin’ at me. But rats wont tetch a man if 
he don't frighten ‘em, though they got a holt of 
ine I'l never forgit that time. It was 
when [ fell down in the water, and my light 
wentout, 


onet, 


Why, they swarmed over me till there 
wasn’t a place on my body wasn’t bit. 

“Lreckon [was sick for weeks arter it. You 
see, | had a partner, named Bill, and he came 
along and tished me up; and a bad fight we had 
with the vermin. We used to have dresses made 
a purpose-—duck trousers, a coarse and heavy 
coat with big pockets, and boots over the knee 
for wading. 

“Then we had a big bag hung over the back, 
und carried a pole seven feet long, with a hoe at 
one end to rake up the rubbish. But it wasn’t 
allers rubbish we raked up. I reckon I've found 
nigh on to a seore of gold watches in my time.” 
O, my!” ejaculated the 

“Tell em of the purse, father.” 
that was atween chinks. IT had hard 
work a grubbin’ for that, standin’ to the middle 
in mud and water. Well, there war nigh ontoa 
hunder pound in that there leather purse, been 
there the Good Man only knows how long— 
the owner dead fifty years afore, I reckon, by the 
atyle of the bag. 


“An’ silver spoons! 
old lady. 
ov 


“Many’s the wor- 


“?Twasn’t alless luck, however. I’ve been car-| Mount Vernon.” ‘Ashes! ashes!” thundered 
|ried off my feet, wedged atween broken walls, | Landor; “I am surprised to hear a scholar use 
and jest breathin’ when taken out. That kept | such a word under the circumstances. Do you 
me home a good two months. Then there’s the! mean to say, Mr. Sumner, that Gen. Washing- 
quagmires. Once git into one of them, and | ton’s body was burned?” Mr. Sumner, instant- 
you’re gone if you aint no help or pardner along | ly, and with equal spirit, replied, “Mr. Landor, 
—and it’s good luck if they can save you.” | when I read in the famous verse of a great and 

“But didn’t men sometimes get lost, or smoth-| scholarly English poet,— 
ered ?” 

“Plenty. I picked up a boy myself onct. 
He’d been in there a week, mebby—thought he 
could zo in like an old hand—and he was car- 

| ried through the sluice, probable. 
lookin’ boy, coo.” 

“And that diamond cross, pa?” 
| “QO yes, the diamond cross. Well, in the fust 
place that was likely stole, then lost, or throwed 
into the sewer. It belonged to a noble lady, too, 
jand a reward of a hundred pound were offered 
'for it. Well, I got that cross, ’m proud to say, 
{and I saw the noble lady with my own eyes! 
| And I was give the reward—a hundred pounds, 
| clear—which sot me up.” 

This he said with a pride as real as if he weer 
| a scarred soldier pointing to his decorations, and, 

indeed, his face was finer than many a gentle- 
| man’s physiognomy we had met with that day. 

“You find all sorts of things, I suppose?” said 
| Kate, who had quite forgotten her role of invalid. 
| “You’d say so, miss—show her the closet, Dot- 

ty. Yes, miss, bracelets and finger-rings, many 
|@ valuable one has I picked out of theslime. We 
| 


| 
‘E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires,’ 





am I to understand that Gray refers to some pro- 

cess of cremation among your English forefa- 

, thers?”’—George W. Curtis. 

He was anice- 
——— 


THE LIGHT AT HOME. 


The light at home, how bright it beams 
When evening shades around us fall; 
And from the lattice far it gleams, 
To love, and rest, and comfort all; 
When wearied with the toils of day, 
And strife for glory, gold or fame, 
How sweet to seek the quiet way, 
Where loving lips will lisp our name 
Around the light at home! 


The light at home—how still and sweet 
It peeps from yonder cottage door, 
The weary laborer to greet, 
When the rough toils of day are o’er! 
Sad is the soul that does not know 
The blessings that its beams impart, 
The cheerful hopes and joys that flow, 
And lighten up the heaviest heart 
Around the fight at home. 


seciunieiet ceillllaacineiacecte 
PROFILE ROCKS. 

Many of our readers have doubtless visited the 
Franconia Notch of the White Mountains, and 
looked up at the dark, grim visage of the “Old 
Man of the Mountain,’ as from an elevation of 
fifteen hundred feet he gazes on the wonderful 
panorama around him. He is certainly the old- 
est inhabitant of that region, if not of the globe. 
“Profile Rock,” as it is also called, is the more 


wasn't ‘Toshers’ in our time, miss. Toshers is 
long-shore men, whe go in for old iron and rope. 
And then there’s the ‘mud-larks,’ who don’t go 
{no higher than to pick up chips, and coal, and 
wood. We were the regular hunters in our day, 
| when there was some respectability about the 
s 2s oug fas De Lit eh a e€ best, . tes * 
ere ho wn la [rave nt i aot ally sng eck, 
etal os unliieRentinn dee tate eal sale several rocks piled one above another. The 
| ; : ‘ ; é projections which form so distinct a face are 
| opened a closet, one shelf of which was barred. ‘ 
| Undoing the fastenings, she brought out several hundreds of fest apart. Only from one Hue of 
Ro ye “go a view is ie Man” visible. Place yourself 
pieces of silver, all of which she assured me had velo “a _ é y 
ante AB eR NY opposite the face of the mountain, and you lose 
| “We kept them things,” said the old man, “as oe Pe a to a human face 
jtrophies of the fight—and a fight it was for], “°° " SIRS wee 
| life sometimes, sure enough. Why, you don’t is, it is by no cigs single i the world. Twe 
Resear wilent Ghems eowar uate exet Shen*us tries others are equally distinct, and being more com- 
. plex, are perhaps even more remarkable. 

There is the Knight Templar Rock on Lundy 
Island, at the entrance of the Bristol Channel, 
England. It is so called because the Knights 
Templars at one time occupied the island, and 
the rock represents one of the Knights in a cap 
such as the warriors wore when not in armor—a 
Knight-cap but not a night-cap. The features 
are very plain, and are those of a sagacious old 
man with deep-set eyes and a Roman nose. He 
looks out over the waters as though he were a 
sentinel who sat there to watch, and being forgot- 
ten by the departing Knights, had gradually been 
turned into stone. It is curious that the Tem- 
plars should have found there an effigy in the en- 
during rocks so strikingly like one of themselves. 

The other profile, carved by the hand of nature, 
is the Queen Elizabeth Rock, off the coast of 
Cornwall, England. The resemblance to Her 
Majesty is quite evident, as she is seated in erect 
dignity on a sort of throne. The rock is two 
hundred feet high, and situated in the midst of 
the wildest scenery. The best view is from the 
| 5. ; - ¥- | cliffs of Watergate Bay. It was sometimes 
thought that Queen Elizabeth had a heart of 

“What did you do with the rings and brace-| stone while she lived, but she never presided over 
lets?” asked Kate. the stormy political affairs of her time with such 
| “O, we made our money on* them,’ he an-| firmness and enduring calm as her effigy now 
| “We didn’t risk | does over the storms of the Atlantic. She looks 


as big as ordinary—an army of gray cats they 
look like. 

“You see they feeds on the offal from butcher 
|shops, and the grain from distilleries, and that 
keeps ’em plump and sauey.” 














| swered, with a sagacious look. 
| our lives for nothing. Then you see I married | here as though she had been rocked into a per- 
| this shop—that was before it done one-third the petual sleep. 
business it does now—and together, wife and I, ae. SERS 
| turned a good many pennies.” RITUALISM IN ENGLAND. 
| We handled the heavy silver over and over,| It is well known that in England there is an 
| wondering what was its history and the history | established church, which is wholly under the 
| of those who had lost, and no doubt mourned for | patronage and control of the government. It 
| it. may not be so well known that within this 
| “The pap of a prince might have found its} church there has, in late years, been a very un- 
| way to a royal mouth in one of them,” I said to} usual degree of toleration. The different par- 
Kate. ties are known as High church, Low church and 
| “Pshaw!” was her answer. Broad church. Some of the clergy and members 
would it have been for that?” of this Established church go very far towards 
Presently the round-faced dame locked up her | Unitarianism in their belief; others are not great- 

treasures, and we, something the wiser for our|ly different in opinion from Presbyterians and 
stay in the London variety-shop, thanked our | Congregationalists; and the High churchmen are 
| kind entertainers, and wended our way back to| of various shades, the extreme members of that 
| our hotel. D. | party having adopted forms of ceremony and of 
tit 5c church polity strikingly similar to those of the 
Romish church. 

High churchism, as it is called, has, therefore, 
lately become very High, and has resulted in rit- 
ualism. Ritualism is the useof prescribed forms 
of religious ceremonies, as essential to true wor- 
ship. The Ritualists have adopted many of the 
ceremonies, as well as many of the principles of 
the Catholic church. This has been carried so 
far as to become a question of law; for the form 


“What better 


MR. SUMNER’S RETORT. 

Mr. Sumner never used words without know- 
ing what they meant—even in his younger days. 
Upon his first visit to England, Mr. Sumner was 
one day at breakfast with a pleasant party at 
Walter Savage Landor’s. The host turned to 
Mr. Sumner, and asked him why Gen. Washing- 
| ton was not buried under the Capitol in the city 

that bears his name. Mr. Sumner answered him, 
and ended by saying. “And so his ashes rest at 





jaw. A clergyman of the State church is re 
quired to read the service from the book of Com. 
mon Prayer, and if he does not conform, js liable 
to be tried and punished by a court. 

But notwithstanding the law, a great man, 
English clergymen disregard the prohibitions laid 
upon them. They use candles, they wear nik: 
ously colored dresses, they carry about incepg 
they “elevate” the bread at the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and they perform the “geny. 
flections’’"—or bending of the knees—to pe Wit. 
nessed in Catholic churches. These observances 
have been tolerated, for it has been difficult j, 
convict by law those who have practiced then, 
In fact, the effort to put down the ritualistic prac. 
tices in the English church has failed completely, 

Such was the state of affairs, when, at the late 
session of Parliament, the Archbishop of (ap. 
terbury introduced a bill in the House of Lords 
to change the method of treating transgressory, 
It is not necessary to explain what the change 
was, further than to say that it made the legal 
process shorter, and less expensive, and put it iy 
the power of persons who were troubled in cop. 
science by being obliged to sit in churches where 
Ritualism was practiced, to cause offenders to 
cease their illegal mode of worship. This bij 
was passed by the House of Lords, and was sen; 
to the House of Commons. 

It will be seen that the bill did not raise a po 
litical question. Mr. Disraeli, the Premier, did 
not insist upon the members of his own govem. 
ment supporting it. Mr. Gladstone, lately Prime 
Minister, but now the leader of the opposition, for 
some unexplained reason, threw the weight of 
his influence againstit. This puzzled his friends, 
for he is not a High churchman, and he objects 
to Ritualism. 

The law requiring uniformity of worship inthe 
Established church has not been repealed. The 
object of the bill was simply to make the law 
respected. Yet Mr. Gladstone fought the bill 
with great vigor and persistency. His own par 
ty did not follow him, and his political enemies 
were almost united against him. The bill passed 
by an overwhelming majority; but Mr. Glad. 
stone’s opposition to it has apparently proved the 
most unpopular act of his public life. 


——_+or —___- 


THE ORIGIN OF WORDS 


One of the most interesting of studies is thx 
which relates to the history of words—what they 
originally meant, and how they have cone to 
have their present meaning. A good dictionary 
will give abundance of information, and not a 
little pleasure to those who know how to study 
it rightly. The most of what we have now to 
say can be found in Worcester’s Unabridged. 

Everybody knows, or should know, that a tai- 
iff is properly a tax laid upon goods brought i- 
to one country from another. But everybody 
does not know from whence the word came. In 
Southern Spain, jutting out into the Straits oi 
Gibraltar, is a promontory called Tarifa. This 
promontory commands the entrance to the Med- 
iterranean Sea. In old Moorish times this place 
was occupied by a fortress, from which the 
Moors used to watch for merchant vessels pass 
ing in or out of the sea, and sallying out they 
would levy a duty upon the merchandise carried 
by the ships. This duty came to be called a “tar- 
ifa,” which was shortened into “tariff.” The 
meaning has since been extended, and the word 
is now commonly, but not properly, applied to 
many kinds of charges, such, for instance, as 
railroad freights and fares. 

What is a pedler? One who peddles, of course. 
But what is pedling? The origin of the word is 
not known. Dr. Johnson said that “pedler” 
was a short way of saying petty dealer. Oth- 
ers think the word was derived in some way from 
the Latin pedes (feet), through the French. But 
in contradiction of this it may be said that the 
Scotch form of the word is pedder, one who cal- 
ries a ped, or basket. We cannot be positive as 
to the derivation of the word, and, consequently, 
are not able to decide whether the proper spell 
ing is pedler, peddler, or pedlar. Worcester pre 
fers the first of these three ways, but no reasol 
is given. 

Some words come, by accident, to mean some 
thing widely different from their first significa 
tion. Thus, the word canard is French (it is 
pronounced with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble, and as if there was no d at the end), and 
means simply a duck. A Frenchman once told 
story of a duck, or canard, which ate ninetech 
others; and the story was so perfectly absurd 
that the canard came to be a synonym for a 
improbable story. 

The word quiz has a history quite different 
from this. It is an invented word. Mr. 





Daly, manager of a Dublin play-house, made & 
bet that he would invent a meaningless word, 0! 


of public worship in England is regulated by | four letters, that should in twenty-four hours be 
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the talk of the town. 


ters, g-u-i-z, to be chalked and pasted on all the | have found that the quantity of carbonic acid gas is 
galls of Dublin, and won his wager. Quiz be-| twice as great at the surface of the earth as at several 


came the word for a puzzle. Next, it was ap- 
plied to questions intended to puzzle or mock 
one; and, lately, it has been much used in a more 
serious sense, to describe the examination of stu- 
dents by a professor or teacher. This last mean- 
ing was given it by college boys, but it has now 
been regularly adopted. 
ee Neen 
A GENTLE REBUKE. 

Mrs. Washington was a notable housekeeper, as 
well as an earnest patriot. During the terrible 
winter when the army was encamped at Morristown, 
she was with her husband, sharing cheerfully all kis 
hardships, and encouraging both officers and sol- 
diers by her hopeful words. 

Anumber of prominent ladies in Morristown sent 
her word that they were coming to spend an after- 
noon With her. Knowing that she was a high-born 
Virginian, and of large wealth, they got themselves 
up for a state occasion in silks, and ruffles, and jew- 
ery. Mrs. Washington received them with great 
cordiality, and soon made them feel perfectly at 
home. But they were sorely troubled at their own 
finery when they found that their hostess wore only 
asimple dress, with a check apron, and was busy 
during the whole visit in knitting stockings for the 
General. She took occasion to say, that ladies 
ought to emulate their husbands and sons in the ar- 
my,in making sacrifices for their country, and in 
working to multiply its resources. The ladies learned 
alesson they never forgot. 

ere ee 
POISON ENOUGH, 

As is well known, poisonous substances abound in 

nature, both in the vegetable and mineral kingdom, 
putin such a state of dispersion as to do no harm. 
Some of our most delightful flavors are due to the 
presence, in a small quantity, of a virulent poison. 
Most of our medicines are poisonous if taken in ex- 
cess. 
Anew metal has, however, been discovered which 
canscarcely be looked at without danger. Osmium 
is poisonous to such a degree that sixteen one-thou- 
saudths of a grain diffused in the atmosphere are 
enough to render one hundred and thirty cubic yards 
of airirrespirable. In casting standard measures of 
iridium at Paris recently, a good deal of trouble was 
caused by the uninvited presence of osmium. One 
chemist became asthmatic, and the eyes of another 
were painfully affected by the fumes of this metal. 
Abottle containing eight kilogrammes of osmium 
vas exhibited at a late meeting of the French Acad- 
my by M. St. Claire Deirlle, who stated that this 
quantity was enough to poison the universe. 


—_———__or—_—_——_—_——- 


SEA-SICKNESS IN BIRDS. 

Careful observation proves that many kinds of ani- 
mals share in human diseases. Sickness and suffer- 
ing are not confined to man; they belong to all life 
on earth. 

Bat it is a recent and curious discovery that birds 
are affected by sea-sickness. Some sailors on the 
Pacific coast were attracted by the strange appear- 
ance of nests on the rocks. They found a new kind 
of bird to them, very tame, and the nests glued to 
the cliffs, and proof against high winds. They took 
with them one Gf the nests, having in it two young 
birds, and returned to the ship in their boat. The 
swell was rolling high, and soon the birds began to 
show signs of genuine sea-sickness, and ended by 
throwing up their food, which was seen to consist of 
young minnows half digested. This fact may lead 
to the inquiry whether animals on ship-board are 
similarly affected. 

os 
AN EXCELLENT INSTRUMENT. 

Three years ago we gave one of Woodward & 
Brown’s pianos as a present to the subscriber who 
was the most successful during that year in obtain- 
ing new subscribers to the Companion. 

Itwas obtained by Miss M. Lincoln, of Newton, 
Mass., and has during the years that have followed, 
given so much satisfaction that it gives us pleasure 
again to call the attention of our readers to the ex- 
cellent instruments manufactured by this old and 
Well-known firm. 

These pianos have been before the public many 
years. They have taken several first premiums at 
Pairs and competitive exhibitions, and from time to 
‘ime have been improved in mechanism and in other 
‘sential qualities. We believe that the claim of 
Messrs. Woodward & Brown that their instruments 
are of superior character, because in their manufac- 
ture only the best material is used, is a just one, and 


Sworthy of the attention of persons who may wish 
to purchase. 


a em 
RBONIC ACID GAS, 

It is well known that, by breathing, the oxygen of 
the atmosphere is turned into carbonic acid gas,a 
deadly poison, Every man daily uses up many hun- 
dred square feet of air, exhausting the oxygen, and 
turning it into carbonic acid. Fires and lamps have 
the same effect. Vegetation, on the other hand, ab- 
‘orbs the carbonic acid, and converts it into oxygen. 

The air of the country, therefore, it would seem, 
ought to be much purer than of the city, and in sum- 
Mer, when vegetation is luxuriant, than in winter. 

the nicest experiments fail to detect the differ- 
“ue. The air over great cities seems as full of oxy- 


sand as free from carbonic acid gas as that of the| railroad gate. To offset all this, when I 





hundred feet above the surface; and that it is per- 
ceptibly smaller in the vicinity of green leaves in the 
full sunlight than in deep shade. 


aeuntie > a saeunoens 


LOOKING AT BOTH SIDES, 

Jurymen have often a curious experience when 
serving for the first time. As the lawer on one side 
presents his case and brings forward his witnesses, 
they are ready to bring in their verdict, for there 
seems to be no room fortwo opinions. But when | 
the other lawyer has done the same thing, the 
often bewildered, and don’t know what to believe. 
Some tough questions in grammar are quite as per- 
plexing after listening to both sides. 
gives a specimen: 








An exchange 


Mr. Richard Grant White, in his book, “Words 
and Their Uses,” severely criticises the expressions, 
“is being done,” “is being built,’’ and like forms of 
speech. He says that seventy or eighty years ago 
these expressions began to affront the eye, torment | 
the ear, and assault the common sense of the speak- 
er of plain and idiomatic English. Instead of say- 
ing, for instance, “the ark is being built,’ Mr. 
White would say, “the ark is a-building,” and in | 
place of “the job is being done,” “the job is a-doing.” 
tcannot be denied that he gives weighty reasons, 
backed by strong authority, for the change, insisting 
that it is being and it is mean the same thing. 

In his humorous book, “Out of the Hurly Burly,” | 
however, Max Adcler takes up this question at the 
request of his friend Parker, and “grinds out an 
opinion.” Max sticks to “it is being doue,”’ “first, be- | 
cause it is more common, and therefore handier; 
and second, because it is the only form that is really 
available iu all cases. 

Suppose, for instance,” says Max, “you wished | 
to express the idea that our boy Agamemnon is 
enduring chastisement, you would say, ‘Agamem- 
non is being spanked,’ not ‘Agamemnon is spank- 
ing.’ The difference may seem slight to you, but 
it would be a matter of considcrable importance to 
Agamemnon; and if achoice should be given him, 
it is probable that he would suddenly select the lat- 
terform. Yousay again, ‘Capt. Cook is being eaten.’ 
Certainly this expresses a very different fact from 
that which is conveyed by the form, ‘Capt. Cook is 
eating.’ And equally diverse are the two i 
pressed by the phrase, ‘The mule is being kead, 
and ‘The mule is kicking.’”’ It strikes us that Max 
rather has the philological Richard here! 
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HOW THE BABY WAS FED ON 
***BACCA.” 
A recent visitor among the E 


St. Edmonds relates the following 


] 





i 





ish poor of Bury 
incident: 

The wife of a laborer, while looking on at a game 
of “hop-scotch,” in which her husband was engaged 
with other idlers, was describing their way of living. 
While she was speaking, there came toddling in at 
the door a splendid specimen of Suffolk intantine 
humanity, aged about four years, and with limbs like 
a baby giantess, 

“There, sir,” remarked the old lady, “she don’t 
look much the worse for the lockout, do she ?”’ 

I replied that she did not, but rather as thot 
fair amount of the fat of the land fell to hers 
“What do you feed her on?” Lasked,. 

“*Bacea, sir,” replied the old lady, with a grin. 

“Tobacco !”’ 

“Well, that’s what they say about here. You see, 
sir, it’s this way. She’s my gran’ young un, and her 

oor mother has seven of ’em, and the father is 

ocked out like the rest; and so a month ago my old 
man—him as you see making such a donkey of him- 
self a minute ago—he says. says he,— 

‘Old woman, dashed if I can enjoy my pipe, which 
costs ten and a half pence a week—half an ounce of 
threepenny a day’—a cruel hard smoker he allers 
been—‘I can’t enjoy my pipe,’ says the old man, and 
see our Joe’s young uns wanting a meal; so I'll make 
over my *bacca money to help ’em, and put my pipe 
out till things mend a bit.’ 

“And this is the young un that gets the benefit of it 


in milk night and morning. 
















The woman’s explanation was something of a piece 
with that of the boy who described pins as things 
that saved people’s lives by their not swallowing | 
them. 








A BIG PLAYTHING. | 
In our boyish days we made a monster kite, over 
six fect high, intending to surprise our playmates | 
and excite their envy. But they had the laugh | 
against us; for, in a high wind, we could not hold 
it,—it pulled us along, and we tied the string to a} 
fence for security. In St. Louis they have got up a 
kite on a gigantic scale, which turns pleasure into 
hard toil. An exchange says: 


St. Louis boasts of a monster kite that is sixteen 
and one-half feet long, eight feet wide, and grace- 
fully wags a tail that stretches ninety feet in the up- 

er air. This monster toy was sent up with eight 

undred feet of rope, weighing thirty-five pounds, 
and required the united strength of two men and 
forty boys or so to hold it in position and haul it 
down. A smail boy would make a very good “bob” 
to the tail of such a kite. Its ascension drew to- 
gether a great crowd of gazers, who pronounced the 
thing the biggist of the season, excepting, of course, 
the bridge. 
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WAVING AN KQUAL CHANCE, H 
Among Laplanders and Esquimaux it is difficult 
to distinguish men from women by their dress. In | 
Paris (among the laboring class) it would be difficult 
to distinguish men from women by their occupation. 
Strong-minded females there cannot complain of | 
having their “sphere circumscribed” by the rougher | 
: . . | 
sex. Mrs. Robinson writes as follows concerning | 
the occupations of the women in Paris: | 
I told you how many different things women do in | 
this country. To-day we saw one driving a large | 
market wagon; she had a blue kerchief on her head, | 
and was “gee whoaing”’ in French after the most | 
approved fashion. I should not have known her | 
from a man but for the “entangling petticoats.” We 
also saw a woman and a man harnessed into a cart 
and drawing it together in the most amicable man- | 
ner; and when I went to the depot I saw a woman | 
selling tickets as ticket agent, and one tending a} 
arrived at | 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


He caused the four let-| country in summer. Recent experiments, however, | 


| birds, if they happen to fly over it, drop dead. 


| can make money. 


home I surprised two men doing our chamber work. 
I felt glad that the men had such an equal chance 
with the women. 


~— +o > 
A GENUINE UPAS, 

The old tradition of the Upas tree, blasting all veg- 
etation within reach of its infiuence, has had a 
wide range and found ready belief. But it is now 
known that the harm comes not from a tree but from 
gas of some sort in its neighborhood. A California 


| paper says: 


About one-half a mile over a mountain from Bart- 
lett Springs there is what is called the Gas Spring. 
This is probably the greatest curiosity of the moun- 
tains. The water is ice-cold, but bubbling and foam- 


| ing as if it boiled; and the greatest wonder is the in- 


evitable destruction of life produced by inhaling the 
gas. No living thing is to be found within a circuit 
of one hundred yards near this spring. The very 
We 
experimented with a lizard on its destructive prop- 

rties by holding it a few feet above the water. It 
stretched dead in two minutes. It will killa human 
being in twenty minutes. We stood over it five min- 
utes, when a dull, heavy, aching sensation crept over 
us, and our eyes began to swim. The gas which es- 
capes here is the rankest kind of carbonic acid, hence 
its sure destruction of life, also, quenching of flame 
instantaneously. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN, 
There are no distinctions of rank when people are 


in need. | Here is one incident of many which pleas- 
antly illustrates this: 





An old Scotchman was taking his grist to mill in 
sacks thrown across the back of his horse, when the 
gnimal stumbled, and the grain fell to the ground. 
He had not strength to raise it, being an aged man, 
but he saw a horseman riding along, and thought ne 
would appeal to him forhelp. But the horseman 

xroved to be the nobleman who lived in the castle 
2ard by, and the farmer could not muster courage to 
ask a favor of him. But the nobleman was a gentle- 
man, also, and, not waiting to be asked, he quickly 
dismounted, and between them they lifted the grain 
to the horse’s back. John—for he was a gentleman 
too—lifted his Kilmarnock bonnet, and said,— 

“My lord, how shall I ever thank you for your 

: ’ 


o 








y easily, John,” replied the nobleman. 
‘*Whenever you see another man in the same plight 
as you were in just now, help him, and that will be 
thanking me.” 

lp ceniaeen 


EATING MEDICINE, 
This is a pleasant discovery, certainly : 


Quinine biscuit is the latest novelty to the medi- 
cal pastry line. Each biscuit contains one-fourth of 
a grain of quinine, and the taste is so concealed 
that a hearty individual can put them down until the 
hair on the back of his head begins to curl, without 
knowing what he is taking. Next, we shall have cas- 
tor oil sponge cake and squill doughnuts. 

It is needless to say how much better this way is 
than the cheating too often resorted to with chil- 
dren,—putting Hives’ Syrup, e.g., in maple mo- 
lasses. 


+r 


A country CHAP told the hotel waiter, who 
handed him the bill of fare, that he would defer 
reading until after dinner. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 





Our BRACKET SAW, which has been in such great 
demand for the past few months, has been 


IMPROVED, 


and in addition we now offer 


25 Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 
The following list contains a description of them: 
No, § Pieces. 
1. Wall Bracket......c..ccccee are 
2. Wall Bracket. 7 
3. Side Bracket.. 
4. Side Bracket.. 
5. Corner Bracke 
i y’s Work Bo: 
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Photograph F 1 
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Fancy Cross. 
Photograph 
Side Bracke 
Letter Clip.. 


With this 
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acket Saw, the Designs and Di- 
rections, cles can be made for Fatrs, 
ete., Which will sell quickly and at a good profit. With it 
vou ean make beautiful articles for presentation gifts. 
Vith it yon ean help beautify your homes. With it you 
To parents desiring A VSEFUL GIFT for 
their children, we would call attention to this Bracket and 
Fret Saw, for it not only affords great pleasure, but it 
helps to cultivate a mechanical taste. 


We now send for $1 25, 
1 Improved Bracket and Fret Saw, 
25 Bracket and Ornamental Designs, 
6 Bracket Saw Blades, 
Also Printed Directions. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§Youth’s Comnanion Office, ? 
t 41 Temple Place, 5 


impr 








Boston, Mass. 














COoLLINs. 


WILLIAM WILKIE 


Sixty-four cards; thirty-two have faithful and life-like 
portraits of the following named ut] other 
thirty-two an authentic sketch of their lives, and list of 
works. 








NOVELISTS. 
Phackeray, 
horne, 

¢ Collins, 


Stony WRITERS. 
John T. frowbridge, 
Willian ‘T. Adams, 
Edw Fgaleston 





i c i 
William Wilk 
Charles Dickens. 

HisTorrans. 
George Bancroft, 
John G, Palfrey, 
William IIL. Prescott, 
John Lothrop Motley. 

3SIOGRAPHERS. 
James Parton, 
Washington Irving. £ 
Jared Sparks, Edward Eve 
John S. C. Abbott. licnry Ward 

HvMOonisTs. 
“Mark Twain,” 
“Danbury News Man,” 
“Josh Billings,” John Greenleat Whittier, 
“Petroleum VY. Nasby.” Oliver Wendell Hohnes, 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents, 








- liigginson. 
JOURNALISTS. 
J. Roymeor 






tm Curtis, 












Leecher. 
Ports. 
sell Lowell, 


Henry W. Longitellow, 





is the president of a collece, 
vdard theolocical works, but 
he never did a better t U n when he devised Socicty. 
Exceedingly fascinating asa game, yet every card points 
amoral. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents, 


AVILUDE; 


OR, 










and the author of m: 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 

y the 

S 


Thongh we have sent many 
ful games to the read 
sands yet who o1 
on receipt of fifty 


sands of these delight- 
inion, there are thou- 
it. Sent by mail, postpaid, 







An excellent addition to our home amusements.— Chris~- 
tian Union. : E 
Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—Jlarper’s 


Weekly. 
Say where you saw this advertisement. 
WEST & LEE GAME Co., Worcester, Mass. 
“The three games are noi only wholly 
but combine in them positive influence 
regard them as the best that can be 
household.”— Youth's Companion. 


y unobjectionable, 

+ for good, and we 

introduced into the 
36 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


N Ew E N GLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF 


BOSTON 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC HALL. 
World—Moro than 
10,000 PUPILS 


in 1867. Instruction in all branches, 
artists and teachers, to pupils in every 
stage of advancement, in private and in small classes. 
Free advantages equivalent to SEVENTY-FIVE LES- 
SONS EACH TERM. Tuition exceptionally low. Even- 
ing classes. Situations procured for pupils. 

The Fall Term commences Sept. 14, 15, 16. 

Address, for circular, 

33—7t 
N* 

ED 
weeks, begins A 
occupying four 
paratory and Scientific. Fx 
tion in Musie, Drawing and Paintin 
Miss HANNAIL P. DODGE, Lady Principal. 

Applications for Uognes or information may be made 

to LABAN E, Warren, A. M., Pres., New London, N.H. 


Largest Music School in tho 





Since its organizati 
by the most eminc 









Ek. TOURJEE, Director. 








ik rerm, of 13 

ur. Thre rseso struction, each 

: te, College Pre- 

ities for instruc- 
nd Elocution. 


W LONDON (N. I.) LITERARY AND SCI- 
NTIFIC INSTITUTION. The Fall ' 


























NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
s LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, Drtchess Co., N.Y. 
ourse oO tudy comprehensive, Mnsic and the Fine 
Arts a specialty For Cirenlars, address 
—B8t C.C. WETSELL, Principal and Proprictor. 
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THE CROW’S CHILDREN. 


A huntsman, bearing his gun afield, 
Went whistling merrily, 

When he heard the blackest of black crows 
Call out from a withered tree,— 


“You are going to kill the thievish birds, 
And I would if I were you; 

But you mustn’t touch my family, 
Whatever else you do!” 


“I’m going to kill the birds 
That are eating up my crops; 

And if your young ones do such things, 
Be sure they'll have to stop.” 

“QO!” said the crow, “My children 
Are the best ones ever born; 

There isn’t one among them all 
Would steal a grain of corn!” 

“But how shall I know which ones they are? 
Do they resemble you?” 

«(), no!” said the crow, “they're the prettiest birds, 
And the whitest that ever flew!” 


So off went the sportsman, whistling, 
And off, too, went his gun; 

And its startling echoes never ceased 
Again till the day was done. 

And the old crow sat untronbled— 
Cawing away in her nook ; 

For she said, “He'll never kill my birds, 
Since I told him how they look!” 

“Now, there’s the hawk, my neighbor, 
She’ll sce what she will see, soon; 

And that saucy, whistling bobolink 
May have to change his tune!” 

When, lo! she saw the hunter 
Taking his homeward track, 

With a string of crows as long as his gun 
Hanging down his back! 
“Alack! alack!’’ said the mother, 
“What in the world have you done? 
You promised to spare my pretty birds, 
And you've killed them every one!’ 
“Your birds?” said the puzzled hunter; 
“Why, [found them in my corn! 
And, besides, they are black and ugly 
As any that ever were born!” 

“Get out of my sight, you stupid!” 
Said the angriest of crows; 

“How good and fair her children are, 
“There’s none but a parent knows!" 

“Ah, Lsee! I see!” said the hunter, 
“But not as you do, quite ; 

It takes a mother to be so blind 
She can’t tell black from white!’’ 


- “o>, —_ 

For the Companion. 
THE GOVERNOR’S LAST 
It was Inauguration Day. The old 
was to go out of office, and the new 
in. A concourse 
thronged the steps and corridors of 


ACT. 

Governor 
Governor 
of people 
the State 


was to come great 
House, expecting the final ceremonies, 

In the Executive Chamber the retiring Gover- 
nor was receiving his friends, and exchanging 
farewells with Among the multi- 
tude of persons who called during the morning, 
Was a gray-headed old man, wrinkled, bent and 
feeble, who evidently came to ask a favor, for he 


his officers, 


Was astranger. Ina quivering voice, he said,— 


“Can T see the Governor a minute?” 

“Yes, sir,’ and the Chief Magistrate stepped 
aside with him to a window. 

“T should have come before, sir,” said the old 
man, “but Lhave been sick. I am here at this 
late hour to plead for the pardon of my son. 
He was sentenced to the State-prison for ten years, 
and has already served seven years of the time. 
He is now a penitent man, and’’?—— 

“What is the name of your son?” inquired the 
Governor, 

The old man told him. 

“Well, step into my private room there, and 
sit down. Ina few minutes I shall be at leisure, 
and will see you again.” 

The case of this conviet was by no means new 
to the Governor. Besides his aged parents, the 
man had a sister, a wife, and a child eight years 
old. For some time the wife and sister had been 
laboring tirelessly for the prisoner’s pardon, and 
the Governor had granted it that very morning. 

This was the old man’s first interview with the 
Governor, and he knew nothing of what had 
just taken place. His daughter, the sister of the 
prisoner, had gone to the penitentiary to carry 
the pardon, and bring the released man to the 
Executive Chamber, 

In a few minutes she came in with her brother, 
and the Governor ushered them into his private 
room. Overjoyed to meet his aged father, whom 
he had not expected, he ran to him and em- 
braced him, and then flung his arms round the 
Governor's neck, covering his face with kisses. 

The sudden happiness of seeing his son free 
was almost too much for the feeble old man. 
Taken entirely by surprise, he had sprung to his 
feet, but was obliged to sink back in his chair 
again, where he sat sobbing like a child. 





' of Ohio, and the memory of the scene which fol- 


| lowed it, so illustrative of the joy of pardon, | 


| must sweeten many future hours. 
| right and power of pardon belongs to the Saviour 
j}of men. The Governor could pardon only some 

persistent applicants; the Saviour can pardon 


all. The Governor could only pardon for time; 
the Saviour can pardon for eternity. 
——_ --+o—___—_. 
SWEDISH JENNY AND HER PRO- 
TEGE. 


Sympathy is one of the loveliest graces, and is 
often the fountain of unexpected goodness, 
“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


A little story was told to us lately which seems 
to be worth repeating. Some time ago a child, 
ill with hip disease, was brought into a certain 
asylum in New York—a little girl of five years 
old, who, from fright or weakness, cried bitterly 
on her admission. Another girl, a little Swede 
of about nine, heard her. 

“Is she crying because she has left her moth- 
er?” she asked the matron. 

“No, she has no mother; she is an orphan.” 

“Her friends, then, maybe?” 

“She has no friends; she has nobody in the 





one here.”’ 

Jenny, the little Swede, stood for a minute or 
two soberly looking at the stranger. 
not a pretty child, nor attractive in any way, be- 
ing homely, diseased, and ill-tempered. 

“T think I will take care of her,” said Jenny, 
gravely. “Ill be a friend to her; and she went 
over to the stranger, then and there, and began 
to soothe and humor her. 

The matron, thinking it only a passing child- 
ish outburst, paid no attention to it, even when 
she found that Jenny had secured a seat at the 
table next to the child, and had managed to have 
her placed in the bed next her own in the dormi- 
tory. 
afterwards, the little girl had never failed once 
in her self-imposed trust. 


mother or elder sister to the child who, still lame 
and suffering, needed a constant attention and 
care which the matron and nurses could not give. 
She cut and prepared her food at meals, humored 
her peevish fancies during the day, and at night 
was in the habit of lying down half dressed, to 
be ready to spring up at a moment’s warning; 
and she passed many a night, it was discovered, 
holding the child’s head in her arms or soothing 
her. 

On any holiday, or when visitors came, Jenny’s 
first anxiety was to make her little charge pre- 
sentable, just as a fond mother would do; and 
when the children were once given an excursion, 
or an afternoon’s romp in the grounds, Jenny 
had an éxcuse to account for her not going, and 
actually, although her tears choked her, she be- 
ing but a child, would have stayed, patient 
and cheerful, beside the lame child, who could 
not go. 

The singular part of the story was, too, that 
the child was not a lovable nor grateful one, but 
peevish, jealous and tyrannical towards her poor 
little nurse, who apologized for and made the best 
of her to others, after the habit of mothers. There 
were many other children in the asylum prettier 
and more winning, but Jenny was true to the one 
whose only recommendation was that “she had no 
friends.’”—New York Tribune. 


——- ——_ +o ——-—— 
A TAME HUMMING-BIRD. 


Taming a humming-bird does not seem a very 
| difficult matter. The difficulty is to catch him 
—though we have read of several naturalists who 
have succeeded in capturing and keeping the 
pretty creatures. Mr. Webber, in his “Wild 
Scenes and Song Birds,” says: 


“After several unsuccessful attempts, at last I 
succeeded in securing an uninjured captive, 
which, to my inexpressible delight, proved to be 
one of the ruby-throated species, the most splen- 
did and diminutive that comes north of Florida. 
It immediately suggested itself to me that a mix- 
ture of two parts of loaf-sugar, with one of fine 
honey, in ten of water, would make about the 
nearest approach to the nectar of flowers. 

“While my sister ran to prepare it, I gradually 
opened my hand to look at my prisoner, and 
saw, to my no little amusement, as well as sus- 
picion, that it was actually ‘playing possum’— 
feigning to be dead, most skilfully. It lay on 
my open palm motionless for some minutes, dur- 
ing which I watched it in breathless curiosity. 
I saw it gradually open its bright little eyes to 
peep whether the way was clear, and then close 
them slowly as it caught my eye upon it. 
| “But when the manufactured nectar came, and 
| a drop was touched upon the point of its bill, it 
| came to life very suddenly, and, in a moment, 
| was on its legs, drinking with eager gusto of the 

refreshing draught, from a silver teaspoon. 

| “When sated it refused to take any more, and 
sat perched with the coolest self-composure on 
my finger, and plumed itself quite as artistically 
as if onits favorite spray. Iwas enchanted with 
|the bold, innocent confidence with which it 
turned up its keen eyes to survey us, as much as 
| to say, ‘Well, good folks, who are you? 

“By the next day it would come from any part 
of either room, alight upon the side of a white 
china cup containing the mixture, and drink 
| eagerly, with its long bill thrust into the very 
| base. It would alight on my fingers, and seem 
| to talk with us endearingly in soft chirps.” 

Mr. Webber afterwards succeeded in taming 
several of the same species. He gave them their 
| liberty occasionally, and they returned regularly. 
At the time for migration they left for the win- 
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world to take care of her, unless she finds some | 


She was | 


But when the story was told to us a year | 


As far as practicable she took the place of a| 


A DYING WOMAN’S HATE. 

A wrong thoughtlessly done, or even done from | 
a mistaken sense of duty, is likely to end sadly | 
and bitterly; but for one to nurse wicked re- | 
venge for it in the interest of the injured, helps 
or mends nothing, and often punishes the avenger | 
more than the wrong-doer. Who can think of | 
such a spirit as is here described without repug- | 
nance? 


In the will of the Countess of Loudon, who 
died in England, recently, was found a clause di- 
recting that her right hand be cut off and buried 
in the park of Castle Dennington, at the bend of | 
the hill to the Trent, with a small cross over it, | 
bearing the motto, “I byde my tyme.” I have | 
been looking for some explanation of this singu- 
lar statement, 2nd find the following: 

The countess, who had been a life-long enemy 
of Queen Victoria, desired to carry her implaca- 
ble hatred of Victoria beyond the grave. The 
place of burial mentioned overlooks one of the 
Queen’s country seats. The skeleton hand, with 
its threatening epitaph, was meant to point its 
| slow, unwavering finger at the Queen, reminding 
her of the injustice done long years ago to a 
younger sister of the countess. 

In the early queenhood of Victoria the sister 
mentioned was a maid of honor. Gay and 
thoughtless, the young girl had a freedom of 
manner which gave the gossips of the day an op- 
portunity, all too well abused, of blackening her 
fame, which had been tarnished by no criminal 
act of hers. The Queen hearkened to the slan- 
der, and banished the beautiful but indiscreet 
girl from her household. 

The falsity of the scandal was shown, but not 
until the poor, dishonored maid of honor had 
died of a broken heart. The Countess of Loudon 
blamed the Queen for her sister’s untimely fate, 
and determined to revenge that sister’s wrongs. 
| Never after did she appear at court, and upon 
eyery royal fete day kept closely immured. It is 
|not incredible that the good Queen, who is not 
| perfect, made this mistake, which men and women 

often make of judging from appearances only, 
jand so doing deep and ruinous wrong. The 
| hatred of the countess is wicked; so was the 
Queen’s judgment. : 

—~——__ +r --- — 


THE STREETS OF MOSCOW. 

Russia boasts her civilization, but civilization 
vannot be called perfect till the art of keeping 
clean is thoroughly understood and thoroughly 
put in practice. From the following description 
of the old Muscovite capital by a foreign corre- 
spondent we should suppose the city needed an- 
other fire equal to the one that burned it down 
in the path of Bonaparte: 








When the thaw comes, and the sun begins to 
shine, Moscow becomes a city of stinks. All the 
long-imprisoned animal and vegetable matter 
which the frost has kept sweet all the winter, 
now poisons the air, and by the month of Ma 
the cholera usually sets in. Russia is the head- 
quarters of cholera, and no wonder, considering 
that in matters of cleanliness and common de- 
cency the Russians, as a nation, are yet children. 
Indeed, it is from Russia that the cholera taint 
has been wafted westward into Europe. 

Europe suffers by its propinquity to Russia, 
just as a cottager suffers from his neighbor’s 
dunghill, be his own cottage and belongings ever 
so clean. No words can give any idea of the 
filthy and neglected state of a Russian town in 
| spring and summer. In spring, for instance, ow- 
‘ing to bad paving and draining, every street is 
| either a water-course or a morass. 
| At Moscow, especially, owing to the nature of 

the soil, the stones sink and become displaced, 
| and the black mud oozes between them. A horse 
that has sunk up to his belly in mud is no un- 
common sight in the streets of Moscow. I have 
frequently been obliged to hire a carriage to take 
me across the street, and this not from any deli- 
| cacy about soiling my boots. I have in my time 
!seen bad roads of all descriptions, and on both 
| sides of the world, but I have never seen any 
roads in town or country so atrociously bad as 
the streets of Moscow. 

The pavement, instead of being an improve- 
ment, makes them worse, for it rises here in 
hillocks, and sinks there to form holes full of 
water or liquid mud. As soon as the mud dries 
}and turns into dust, many streets resemble the 
| dry beds of mountain torrents, and the carriages 
; rock and roll in them like ships in a storm. The 
; sun is very hot in the early spring, and in conse- 

quence of this, and the cold, dry wind that pre- 
— the air is full of dust. 
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HEROIC RESCUE. 
The Old Colony Memorial has the following 
account of an act of heroism: 


One afternoon when a sudden storm occurred, 
Oscar Marsh, of Duxbury, assistant keeper, was 
in charge of Plymouth upper lighthouse, which 
|; stands just outside the harbor. Just before the 
squall Henry Marsh, a brother of Oscar, came 
near the light in his sail boat and had a conver- 
sation with Oscar. : 

Immediately after leaving, and when in mid- 


Ss 
That last act of the official life of Gov. Noyes, | ter; but, the next spring, they sought their old | yards from the light. Meanwhile, Henry hag 
| quarters, and accepted the delicious nectar kind- | crawled upon the exposed portion of the boat 
ly provided for them, and by degrees brought | where he clung for life, the water rising rapidly, 
z their mates.—Popular Science Monthly. the wind meeting the tide, and causing a short. 
But a higher |combing sea. A moment, and Oscar had mad 
———___ +o 


up his mind, 

He first lit the lighthouse lamps, that they 
might be in readiness in case of any accident tp 
himself. Then, stripping off all his clothes, he 
lashed a pair of oars to his back, and leaping 
from the building into the water, now raging 


| with the full force of the sudden gale, he starteq 


to swim for his dory. It was a toilsome service 
but at last safely performed, and soon after he 
was alongside the wreck, but not a moment too 
soon to save his brother from his perilous posi. 
tion. Taking Henry into the dory, almost he} 
less from exhaustion, they strove to save the sail 
boat, and finally succeeded in towing her into q 
safe anchorage, with the loss only of an oar and 
rudder. 

The whole performance occupied about ay 
hour, and at its conclusion both brothers vere 
saved from death and in the lighthouse, nearly 
prostrated with the long exposure and severe ex. 
ertion. 


a 


BOYS WANTED. 
Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain and power, 
Fit to cope with any thing— 
These are wanted every hour. 


Not the weak and whining drones 
That all troubles magnify— 

Not the watchword of “I can’t,” 
But the noble one, “T'll try.” 


ii —— 


PERILOUS EXPLOITS. 

The cathedral at Metz is now in German 
hands; but one memorial of its French imperi- 
al past remained at the summit of its spire until 
the 18th of last July. It was the tricolor flag of 
France. The daily sight of it was a great an- 
noyance to the conquerors, and they induced 
several men by the promise of one hundred tha- 
lers (375) reward to make successive attempts to 
climb to the dizzy peak and take the obnoxious 
emblem down; but they all failed, and one, we 
think, lost his life. 


The feat was perilous in the extreme. When 
the bold climber reached the summit of the goth- 
ic tower, he would have to ascend a large ball, 
several feet in diameter, and then, at a distance 
of 260 feet from the ground, climb a sec 
ond, smaller ball, in order to reach the flag- 
staff. Atlast a Brandenburg pioneer offered to 
make the dangerous attempt. Yesterday, Satur 
day, shortly after noon, a body of troops, with 
the confident Brandenburger in their midst, 
marched, accompanied by a band of music, te 
the square in front of the cathedral. 

The fearless man began his task, which oceu 
pied several hours. First, two boards about a 
foot apart were placed in position against the 
large ball which is situated above the gothic 
summit. The boards were held in place by sol- 
diers standing on the gallery from which the 
summit rises. The pioneer had large nails in his 
aap es and a hammer in his hand with which 
ne drove in the nails one above the other, and in 
this manner slowly ascended. 

Arrived on the top of the large ball, the auda. 
cious man slipped. “He is falling!” sound 
from the thousands, either standing below, or 
watching the terrible spectacle from the neigh- 
boring windows. However, the Brandenburger 
did not fall, but undaunted climbed higher until 
he reached the flagstaff; a few feet further, and 
—the tricolor sank, and in its place the brave 
fellow hoisted an immense black, white and red 
flag. The pioneer climbs down again after he 
had polished the large ball as brightly as possi 
ble. Then he appears—after a period of four 
hou.s—once more on terra firma. He had fir- 
ished his work. The officers shook hands with 
him, the Germans cheered, and the troops 
marched away to the sound of inspiriting music. 
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WANTED TO KNOCK SOMEBODY. 

One of our American humorists feels grieved 
that he cannot make himself understood. 
Scenes like the following not unfrequently occur, 
he says, when we want to buy any thing with an 
uncommon name: 


I went into a Philadelphia bookstore, the oth- 
er day, for the purpose of procuring a copy of 
Christopher North’s well-known “Noctes Ambro- 
siane.’’ The first person I encountered was 4 
red-haired clerk, to whom I said,— 

“Have you ‘Noctes Ambrosianz ? ”” : 

“Wh-wh-wh-what’d you say 2” he asked, with 
mouth and eyes wide open. 

“] called to ascertain if you have ‘Noctes Al 
brosianz’ ?”” 

“IT don’t exactly —that is, I don’t under— 
knocked his—what did you say?” 

“I say that I understand that you had ‘Noctes 
Ambrosian.’ If you hayen’t, why don’t you 
say so at once?” , 

“T don’t know what you mean. I never did 
such a thing in my life.” ; 

“Perhaps you don’t understand me. I wish 
to see if you have ‘Noctes Ambrosianz’—Chiis 
topher North’s ‘Noctes Ambrosianz.’ ”’ 

“O, he has, has he? He's knocked his, what 
you call it, has he? Well, I don’t care a cent! 
he has. You’ve come to the wrong shop. You 








channel between the lighthouse and Dick’s Flat, 
the squall struck his boat, »*>.-h was at once 
thrown down, the ballast shifted, and she re- 
mained upon her beam ends. Oscar saw the 
accident from the light, but was apparently with- 
|out means of assistance, the only boat in the 
| vicinity being a small dory anchored some forty 





must be crazy. Your mind seems to be wr 


and addressing a clerk in the rear end of 
store. “Say, Bill, here’s a feller that's foolin’ 
| around here, wantin’ to knock somebody. Geta 
policeman, quick!” ° y 

Then I left and hunted up another emporium 
of learning. 


hinged; you haven’t’ — breaking off suddenly, 
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For the Companion. 
HELPFUL GRACIE. 
“Grandpa, grandpa, will you take me?” 
Pleaded Gracie; “may I go? bd 
Please say yes, and that will make me 
Just as happy, don’t you know?” 


Grandpa, with his basket laden, 
Said, “I go to sow the rye; 

If you wish it, little maiden, 
You may come there, by-and-by.”’ 


Then to grandma, gayly dancing, 
Went the happy little maid; 

Scarce her feet could stop their prancing, 
Scarce her eagerness be stayed,— 


While she said, with eyes all glowing, 
Drawing to her grandma nigh, 
“Please a needle, for I’m going 
To help grandpa sew the rye.” H. H. D. 
—_——__~+or——_—_———- 


For the Companion. 
FRANKIE’S JOKE. 


Frankie sat in the kitchen porch, hard at work, 
eating a cookie and thinking; he was wondering 
what he should do when the cookie was all gone. 

It was only an hour and a half since break- 
fast, but in that time Frankie had been very 
busy. He had hidden papa good-by; had watched 
nurse dress the baby; had given his dear, sick 
mamma three kisses,~one on each cheek and 
one on the lips; had tumbled down stairs; given 
the eat and her two kittens a long ride in his 
wheelbarrow; pulled up a pansy by the roots, to 
put in mamma’s vase; helped Ann shell the 
peas; eaten two apples, and chased five butter- 
flies. Shouldn’t you think that he would be 
tired and hungry ? 

Just as he was taking the last bite of his 
cookie, Bertie Low came into the yard. Bertie 
had been away a long time, visiting his Uncle 
Joe, and Frankie was very glad to see him again. 

“Let’s go down to the meadow and catch shi- 
ners,” said Bertie; so Frankie went into the 
kitchen to get his pint dipper. Ann lent him 
ler oldest tin pail, and the two boys started for 
the meadow brook. 

It was a very pleasant walk, through the gar- 
den, down the shady lane and over the stone 
wall, and it was a very pretty little brook, run- 
ning through the grass, singing as it bubbled 
along over the pebbles. 

But each little fish must have been taking a 
nap, down under the stones; at any rate, not a 
shiner was to be seen, and even the pollywogs 
had gone off to spend the day. 

So Gertie and Frankie, after trying to skip 
some little round stones, that would go plump 
down without a bit of a skip, started for home 
and for something to do. While coming up the 
lane, Bertie thought he heard some one calling, 
and pretty soon Sister Mag came running and 
shouting, “Bert! Bertie!’ 

“O, here you are, Bert Low; where have you 
been? Ihave been hunting all over every where 
after you. Aunt Laura’s going to ride to Blue 
Pond, and she says we can go, too.” 

“O my! aint that jolly!” and Bertie didn’t 
wait to bid Frankie good-by, but throwing down 
the old tin pail, started after Mag, running just 
4s fast as his little fat legs would carry him. 

Frankie, left all alone, felt rather disconsolate. 
He knew that at any time it was delightful to 
tide six miles, through the fresh, sweet woods, 
over aroad carpeted with the soft pine “needles;” 
but to-day, when Bertie was going and he was 
hot;—when the ride was to beautiful Blue Pond, 
with its bright ripples, its fish,—real fish, not 
tuly tiny “shiners,”—and O, its little red-and- 
White boat, floating so gracefully on the water,— 
itdid seem to him to be the one thing he want- 
ed more than any thing else. 

Frankie got home just in time to see the carry- 
all drive by, Bertie in front with his Aunt Laura 





anda big basket; Mag and her “best friend,” | 


Estella Allen, on the back seat. 

Four very bright, happy faces in the carriage, 
one very mournful little face watching it pass, 
keeping it in sight till it turned the corner, then 
the tears would come, and no one but mamma 
could comfort her little boy. 

Two stout little boots sounding “tramp, tramp,” 
on the hall and up the stairs brought nurse 

Say “Sh-sh-sh; baby’s just gone to sleep, 
and you must be quiet and stay down stairs.” 
; So Frankie did not get the word of comforting 

Ympathy which he thought his forgotten and 
mech abused little self needed. 
uy All long of that baby,” he said to himself. 

Ust seems me that old ba—by sleeps most for- 


| ever; takes everybody all the time saying ‘Sh-sh,’ 
and I can’t see my darling mama. Cries all 
time it’s wake, too.” 
stamped his rebellious boots out into the kitchen, 
only to see Ann shake her finger warningly, and 
to hear her say ‘““Sh—baby’s asleep.” 

Mudjie, the sober old gray cat, was lying in 
the back yard fast asleep, under the Balm of 
Gilead tree, and Frankie went out there, feeling 
| certain that she would not tell him to “Sh-sh.” 
To be sure she couldn’t do that, but she could 
| and did wake up, and slowly stretch herself and 
| walk away with a dignified air. 

Frankie sat there alone, brooding over his tri- 
als, real and imaginary, until he made himself 
| believe that baby had stolen mamma’s love 
away from him; that baby had lost him the in- 
vitation to Blue Pond; that baby had made kitty 
| forsake him; and when he had really deceived 
himself into the idea that the darling, innocent 


little baby, instead of foolish, naughty Frankie, | 


was the cause of all his troubles, he began to 
| wish that he could “pay her up for it,” forget- 
| ting, for a time, how dearly he loved little sister. 

While Frankie was thinking such naughty 
thoughts, a little brown spider, spinning his way 
down by a thread, fell on his hand. He brushed 
it off, quickly, but it had already made him re- 
member the time when Bertie said, ““O Frankie, 
see that great spider, right on your arm!”’ And 
finding no spider there, how he had been called 
“O, you April goose, you!’”? And this had made 
him think of all the funny tricks that Ann and 


papa had laughed when, opening a letter from 
the post-office, he had found nothing but an old 
photograph of himself. 

And Frankie didn’t see why, if Ann did such 
things on the first of April, he, Frankie, couldn’t 
on the first of June. 

Ann had just left the kitchen for a moment, 
when a very quiet little boy stole into the room, 
over to the closet, and then, one hand tightly 
closed over something, tiptoed through the hall 
and up the stairs. 

For a wonder baby was awake, and nurse did 
not send Frankie away, but actually smiled upon 
him, and asked if he did not want to give Gracie 
a kiss. 

Very small and very funny was the bundle on 
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nurse had played upon each other; how even | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
PUZZLE. 
A married lady whose Christian name is the same, 
| Spelt backwards and forwards, intended spending an 
hour with a friend, whose name was the same, spelt 
either way, who had promised to teach her some or- 
| namental work which is the same, spelt either way. 
The baby seeing its mother about to depart, cried 
after her a name, which is the same, spelt either 
way. The nurse, whose nickname was the same 
| spelt either w: reproved the child by an expres- 
| sion spelt the same cither way, and quieted it with a 
simple food which is the same, spelt either way. 
The lady, saying she would return about the time of 
day that is spelt the same either way, stepped out of 
| the door, but was followed by a small animal which 
is the same, spelt either way. She uttered an ex- 
clamation which is the same, spelt either way, e:tll- 
ing him by name, which was the same, spelt either 
way, and ordered it back again. Her vehicle, which 
is spelt the same, either way, was standing at the 
gate, with a pony called after one of the ancient gi- 
ants, and spelt the same either way. The stable lad, 
who was called a name spelt either way, gave her 
the reins, and she drove off. 








nurse’s lap, so Frankie thought; and for a mo- 
ment he wondered if it was not rather mean to | 
tease such a tiny baby-girl. | 

“But *twont hurt her any, and she’Jl be so 
s’prised,”’ and Frankie didn’t stop to consider 
the question any longer, but when nurse turned 
her head to speak to mamma, two of his fat 
fingers quickly found their way between.baby’s 
little lips, and the mysterious something was 
unceremoniously poked into the dot of a mouth. 





Such a coughing, and choking, and strangling 
followed, that nurse, too frightened to ask 
Frankie what he had been doing, ran to mamma 
with baby, while the cause of this commotion 
stood by, rather subdued, waiting to see how it 
would all end. 

Baby was soon quieter, and nurse could only 
find breath to say, “What did possess the boy?” 
when alarmed and astonished mamma held up— 
a large lump of salt! 

A thoroughly frightened little Frankie was 
wondering whether he would be put into prison 
‘or hung, when mamma called him to her side, 
asking why he had hurt Sister Gracie. 

*“T didn’t s’pose it was going to hurt her, 








¥she’d think it was sugar!” 

Kind, patient mamma told her boy how God 
had sent a little sister for him to love and pro- 
tect; how very young and frail she was, and how 
she could not understand ‘“Frankie’s joke.” 

Mamma might have said some more, but just 
then the town clock struck one, papa’s step was 
heard on the walk, and the dinner bell rang. 

Only she does not think that Frankie will play 
any more jokes on baby, not even on the first of 
} next April. A. F. M. 





mamma; really and truly I didn’t. I just thought | 





QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC, 


1. An aromatic plant. 3. A month. 
2. To plunder. step. 

My initials, read downwards, signify a snare; read 
upwards, a portion. My finals, read downwards, sig- 
nify capable; read upwards, an island of Europe. 

J.L. 
4. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in dime, but not in dollar; 
My second is in neck-tie, but not in collar; 
My third is in sick, but not in well; 
My fourth is in prison, but not in cell; 
My fifth is in pie, but notin cake; _ 
My sixth is in sting, but not in ache; 
My seventh is in see, but not in look; 
My eighth is in fish, but not in hook; 
My ninth is in pear, but not in fig; 
My tenth is in spade, but not in dig; 
My eleventh is in cherries, but not in dates; 
My whole is a river in the United States. 
GEORGE H. FULLER. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My /ast is out of fashion now, 
But once upon the hand ’twas worn; 
It often hid the wrist and arm; 
*Twas mended carefully when torn, 


My Jirst will tell who owned my la.’ * 
Although my /jirst alone, I ween, 
Might well refer to any one, 
From peasant maid to stately queen. 


Seek not my whole in crowded town, 
In social gatherings of men; 
For far from these he sits him down, 


And hides him in his lonely den. 9 pg, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. May, Man, Charles, Henry, Rhone (roan), Black, 
Don, Duck, Clear, Dead, Buffalo, Green, Keene, 
| Chili, Race, Sicily, Woods, Pines, Liberty, Brest, 
| Fury, Fear, Wrath, Lookout, Ham, Wolf, Racket, 
| Bear, Moose, Beaver, Fox, Deer, Sable, Plover, 
| Pigeon, Friendly, Cooks, Baker, Turkey, Sandwich, 
| Cork, Bourbon, Rye, Orange, Buffalo, Worms. 
| 2. Nothing new under the sun. 
3. Cur-few. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


| An unpleasant impression is produced upon the intelli- 
gent mind by the thought that there are yet some ruptured 
| ones who never heard of the new remedy for Hernia. The 
| Elastic Truss is worn night and day with ease, retains the 
rupture with certainty at all times, and should not be 
taken off at all for the few weeks requisite to effect a cure. 
Sold cheap. Very durable. Itis sent by mail everywhere 
by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. city, 
who supply Circulars free. Branch Office, 129 Tremont 
Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 36. 


® ® Th > 
Printing Presses. 747,70% 
SG6e% for Cards, La- | $1 1 Size for Cir- 

bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc, 
Businesa Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 








SUMMER TRAVEL. 


The season of business and pleasure travel being now at 
its height, werespectfully suggest the propriety,of obtain- 
ing a General Accident Policy in 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 


of Hartford, Conn., the oldest and best Company in Amer- 
ica, writing yearly or monthly policies of insurance against 
general accidents of business or occupation, as well as ac- 
cidents of travel. 


“THE TRAVELERS” 


also grants all forms of full Life and Endowment Insur- 
ance, and offers peculiar inducements in its sensible all- 
eash plan, its definite, straightforward contract, its am- 
ple security, its low premiums and its good management. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


Apply toany Agent, or write tothe Company. 35—2t 
DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTAS 
TIONS which are in daily use faken trom the 

Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
reparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hocks, Baits, ete. Als 
iow and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pac 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at larg Price 15 cents. 

Yentriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMVANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 2 
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SHOULD HAVE A SET 
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GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. 
by mail on receipt of price. 


Sent 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
(S Price, Only One Dollar. _£) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and U 
passed for General Job Printers 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusic N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 
roe St., Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. sare 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
33—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P, POWELL & IN, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 34 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; als» his Int- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, i: r i 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshw« 
of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted a 
or, 49 Bond Street, New York. 24— 


5 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
: les of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
3risto 


cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 32 
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20 to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 











for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY 


& CO., Meriden, Conn, 


& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa, ; Chicago, Ill,; Louisville, Ky,, or St, Louis, Mo, 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the Comranton Is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
75 if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at 
the year. 
Tnr Coxr ANTON in ne 
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his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
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The ex anes ) have decided that : ul — scribers to newspa- 
pers are held res ible unti sarages are paid,and | 
heir} papers are ordered to be dise oniinued. 

Letters to bishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 

MUSHROOM CITIES 


We suppose of no country but ours ean the fol- 
H Gazette, be : “Toa 


lowing, from the Baltimore 
resident of a large Eastern city, or to the European, 


said 


it isa most singular sensation to come, in America, 
upon one of those deserted mushroom cities which 
spring up in a night and disappear in a morning. 


Through the 
many of them 


mountains of Pennsyivania there are 
mining villages, after the 
erunout. Perched often on the top of a 
high mountain, the gunner or the curiosity-hunter 
comes suddenly upon them out of the densest soli- 
tude, There 
with wild ras 
shrubs — 1 


generally 
mines hay 








yberry bushes, and vines, and small 


bare and 


doors and paneless windows—with small trees grow- 


leak, 


ing up through the floors, and the gnawings of wild 


animals visible wherever the floor or walls were for- 
merly grease-stained. 
On the lin 1e Of the Western railroads these tempo- 


rary towns appear ar 
gions probably mor 
fall being more di than 
was Vithole City, Pa., according to an 
Within one month from the 
house, this city had a telegraph office 
costing the owners $8 

a daily 
in another mouth anot 


e strikingly and pretentiously, the 


istrous elsewhere. 





0.000, 


paper established, and in the next a theatre ; 
and then an acad- 


iths there 


her theatre, 
emy of music. In six 
four hotels the seventh 
month the eity had reached its highest prosperity. 
Tt had then about 15,009 inhabitants, elaborate water- 
works, a city halland an expensive city government, 


mor were seventy- 


and boarding-houses; in 


Its fall was quite as rapid. Only fifteen inhabi- 
tants now remain.” 
~ 
A NOVEL MOUND, 


The mounds found in various parts of the West are 
the remains of the aboriginal tribes, and are supposed 
to be chiefly mortuary and commemorative 
ments. It seems to be instinctive 
whether savage or civilized, the remem- 
brance of posterity, and thus, if possible, to steal a | 
few years from oblivion. But how soon even monu- 
ments themselves become a puzzle, or crumble to 
dust! It would seem that these mounds had yet an- 
other purpose, 


monu- 
in human nature, 
to desire 





In Ohio a mound of a novel character has recently 
been cut through, in order to make the 
the Newtown bridge, near Cincinnati. 
dently the debris of re sacrifice of children. A 
space twenty-five f : 
with an immense we ok of 
fire, andthe children were probably tossed in, one by 
one, as the ancient senate eto Moloch. The heat | 
was evidently intense and long continued, as the 
grotind plainly showed the effects of violent confla- 
gration. As soon as the sacrifice was completed and 
the tire had died out, the remains of the victims were 
all raked together awh - centre, and then the mound 
was raised in a vi remarkab le. Soil was 
brought, apparently ‘by dit . from differ- 
ent localities. Each variety was care retells deposited 
by itself, so that the difference was clearly distin- 
guishable, The re 
jaws and t roth of ch 
dent was found, w — 






xl; then it was set on 











A pierced tooth of a ro- 

h had evidently been used as an | 
ornament. The remains will be placed in a museum 
in Plainville, Ohio. 





> 
“THE BEANS ARE BURNING!” 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal vouches for 
the truth of this amusing incident. We didn’t know 
that the Kentuckians knew beans before: 

Last Sunday morning a 
urbs of the city we 
f little girl about seven years of age 
twelve years of age in charge of 
church was situated but 
house. The family were to have beans for dinner, 
and these were left on the stove to cook. The little 


family livi 


ing in the sub- 
nt to a suburb: lea 


n chure { 
anda y "yt 
the house. 





The 
a short distance from the 


girl while om iz. suddenly began to smell the odor 
of burnt beans, upon * hich she rushed out of the 
house over ‘into the church where the pastor was 


gravely and earnestly preac hing. The first person of 


n of your paper 


stand the houses in a2 clearing, filled | 


desolate, with hingeless | 


1 disappear, and in the oil re- | 


approach to | 
It was evi- | 


} 
veter had been covered 


‘mains collected consist mostly of | 


THE YOUTHS 


the family the little girl espied was a young lady ' 
cousin, and to her in a loud voice which startled the 
people, she cried,— 

“Come home, come home, the beans are 
ing!” and immediately rushed out again. 

The astonishment was great, and all the solemnity 
of the preacher as well as of the congregation dis- 
appeared beneath a broad smile at the ridiculous- 
ness of the interruption. 


burn- 


+ a 


REMEMBERED A GOOD DEED. 
They who forgive one injury hide a multitude of 
future An exchange reports 2 case where a 
kind man forgave and kept to himself the offence of 
na thoughtless and foolish girl under great tempta- 
tion, and thereby saved her reputation and probably 
her life from a desperate end. 


Several years ago, while the Tom Thumb tron 
were travelling through New York, the cash-box con- 
taining several hundred dollars of the funds was 
stolen. Mr. William P. Miller, who was then treas- 
urer of the troupe, suspected a girl who was employed 
at the hotel in the place where they then were, and 
his suspicions were further confirmed by her sudden 
disappearance. He managed, however, to gettrack 
of her after some time had el: upsed, and worked up 
the case so well that she confessed to him that she 
had taken the money to purchase a wedding outfit, 
and that the marriage was soon to take place. 

She refunded half of the stolen money, and Mr. 
Miller decided not to prosecute her for the balance 
Shortly after she married a wealthy English gentle- 
| man who was engaged in the lumber business in Chi- 

eago. Not many years had elapsed when her hus- 
band died, leaving her all of his property. A few 
years ago ’she also died, and in her will she left to 
| Mr. Miller the sum of three hundred thousand dollars 
| as an expression of her gratitude for not having pros- 
| ecuted her when in his power. Mr. Miller, Hot is 
| now doing business -in New York, recently received 
; 2 letter from her administrator stating that he could 
| draw on him for one hundred thousand dollars at 
| any time. 


sins. 





Peers eee eee 
A CANINE SURGEON, 

The liability to madness in dogs, and the universal 
horror of hydrophobia, are something of a drawback 
on our affection for these dumb friends of man. It 
is pleasant, in the midst of our armed suspicion of | 
the canine race, says the New York TJ'ribune, to be 

able to tell the following story—a story of which no | 
respectable dog need be ashamed: 


A Delaware dog named Carlo was the devoted 
friend of a Delaware cat named Dick. Diek al- 
lowed his appetite to run away with him, and at- 
tempted the experiment of swallowing a needle and 
thread which had found its way into his dinner. The 
needle stuck in his throat, and Carlo was called in as | 
consulting physician. Hissurgery consisted in stead- | 
ily licking the cat’s neck, with an occasional pressnre 
of his tongue, as if to force the point of the needle 
through to the surface. 

After continuing this operation through a part of 
one night and through two days success crowned his 

| efforts, and he had the satisfaction of drawing out 
the needle with his teeth. People who doubt the 

| story are invited by the Delaware paper to call and | 

see not only the cat and dog, but the needle sticking | 

ina fence, and the wound in the eat’s neck; both | 

animals can be placed upon the stand. And in the 

| way of circumstantial evidence that is a good deal. 





Such | 
exchange. | 
completion of the first | 
and a hotel, | 
In one month there was | 


“ icici 
WANTED TO GET OUT AND WALK, 
Every troubled passenger on ship has probably 

heartily sympathized with Lizzie’s wish to stop and 

get out. 


During a recent passage of the steamer from New | 
London to Block Island, when the water was unusu- 
ally rough, all the lady passengers, and most of the | 
gentlemen suffered the qualms of sea-sickness. A 

| family from this village, one member of which is an 
uncommonly sprightly little miss of three summers, 
| were among the passengers. Little Lizzie was fre- | 
quently interrogated by the suffering ones about her, 
| “Didn't she feel sick 2”? each time stoutly answering | 
“No.” Finally this questioning ceased, but, after a | 
time, those who observed her saw by her subdued | 
manner and slight pallor that Old Neptune was about | 
to exact his tribute. Not a word of complaint, but | 
still greater loss of color, and some signs of discom- | 
fort, until finally rising and turning to her parents, 
she lisped,— 

“T dess we'll dit out and walk now!” 

The prostrated ones about forgot all their sorrows 

}- hearty bursts of laughter at this token of e: upitu- 
ation. 








Se en 


STOPPING A MOWING-MACHINE, 

| Illinois must have some lively hay-fields, if the 
following is :uthentic. We should rather ride than 
walk through that grass, and even then we would 
get tied up, it seems. The New Albany (Ill.) Ledger 
says: 


| 


| x good deal of trouble with snakes. It is said the 
| reptiles abound abundantly down that way. 


snakes so thick in the wheels and cogs as to com- 
rte ly clog the whole running arrangement. One 
lack snake was fifteen feet seven inches in length, 
and seven inches in diameter. There were several 
other snakes mixed up in the mowing-machine, but 
all the balance were of less calibre. 


‘ nn 
YOUNG'S SARCASM, 


Of one of Young’s 
Corypheus of French epigrammatists, was the vie- 
tim. The French wit having in Young’s presence 
decried Milton's genius, and ridiculed ps icul: wiy 
| the personification in “Paradise Lost” of Death, Sin 

and Satan, the Englishman, indignant at the French- 

man’s irreverence and levity, lifted his finger, and 
pointing at him, said,— 
“Thou art so witty, wicked, and so thin, 
| Thou art at once the Devil, Death and Sin.” 


| DR. 








" a 


AN IRIsit LABORER plunged into a river and res- 
ened a man from drowning. The gentleman re- 
w = Pat with a sixpence. 

“Well,” said the miser, seeing the Irishman’s 
doubting position, “aint you satisfied? Do you 
think you ought to have more ?” 

“Och!” answered the Hibernian. looking hard at 
' the man he had rescued, “I think I'm overpaid.” 


eation W 


| without capital, 
| offered to Agents. 


The farmers down on the river bottoms are having 


Joseph | 
| Snider, while driving his mowing-machine through | 
| the field the other day, was surprised to find the | 

horses stalled, and = examining, discovered the | 


deadliest thrusts, Voltaire, the 


COMPANION. | 
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TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you are bilious. 





VEGETINE is aeevaletaa te all inne of people to 
be the best und most reliable blood purifier in the worid. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of cards by 
Messrs. Uliman & Co., in another column. 








cements to music students during the en- | 
See its announcement elsewhere. 





WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling | 
Oil will be found an in 
use by eve 
etary mec 
which shar 
gree than this. 


human flesh.—¥. ¥./ 





tble Liniment, and worthy of | 
ry resident in the land. We know of no propri- 

rticle now used in the United States 

)d will of the people to a greater de- 

vow per for animal, and white for 

saieaiads Com. 
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Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts. 

VERY CASE OF CROUP CAN BE CURED when 

4, first taken by Dr. rob Venetian Liniment, war- 

ranted for 24 years, and ne a bottle returned. It also 

cures Diarrhea Itysente Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and external Pains. Sold by the Druggists. De- 
pot, 10 Park Place, New York. —4t 


4 -) per day at home. Terns Free. Address 
$9 to $20 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 16 


25 c roms ne CARDS, 7 tints, 20cts.; 
31or 30 cts.; Marble or Snow 
Address J. 5. liustep, N 


BEAU Ty's Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
se beet ton’ s lvory DPearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggisis ell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


Bp oe Te ‘CH, the old Card Printer, is still 
1 nd get your name printed in ele- 

é ad car is. 50 Snowtiake cards 50 cents. 

1 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 36—2t 


PREVENTIVE. Children that soil the Bedding 

ean be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Water’ 
will doit. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 
gists 30e0w soll 


ih rte D STATES CAPITOL.—A Fine Engrav- 
indest buildings in the world, cov- 
£ every fainily should have it. 
0 ine ee to any person ordering five. 
JAS. Y. MILLER, Washington, D.C. 
SOF INELY PRINT =D Bristol visiting ee sent 
postpaid ior Zocts. Send stamp (not pe 1 ecard) for 
| samples ot Glass, Marble and Snowflake car Agents 
wanted. Comnunissions 40 to50 per cent. A. iL. FU LLY! R, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Fe TO > #1 per day. Particulars free. 
ing more and better char 

ghee house in the world. Sa amp 
work at once, on ree cipt of 50¢ 
292 Wasl “ton Street, boston, Mass. 


REMATURE LOSS OF THE HABIR, which 

is So Common nowadays, may be entirely prevented 
y the use of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in 
es sands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
hand and hus never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promot healthy and v sgrowth. Itis at the same 
time rivalle ad for the hair. A single appli- 
ill render it solta and glossy for several days. 
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“We are giv- 
; to Agents than any 
nabling you to go to 
- LATHAM & CO., 
32—tf 































THE HOGUER CONTAINS THE INK. 53: 


EN SAVES 13 TIME. HOLDER FITS 
amp. Circulars, 4A WEES, 66 NASBA UST... ao MF 






One who knows how can ‘make it, pay y to 
sell “GOOD BOOKS FOR AL Send 
stamp for new circular, w ith full instruc- 
| tions, “Ilow It Is Done,” to S. R. WELLS, 
| 889 Broadway, N. Y. 6— It 


PAY. [38 
For Pimples on the Face. 


Back na 
“pr 


MoTH AND TAN, use my 
nre’s own cure (purely 
ingaclear beautiful Skin. 
sription to Mme. M. FIskr t, P.O. 
5 36—It 
OPPORTUNITY !—To all who are 
engage in a first-class paying business 
Inducements superior to any ever 
Ladies or Gents, Country 
Stores = Fancy Goods Dealers can hear of a 
brilliant chance ike money. Send stamp for Ages 
- ne iy LER BR OTHERS, P. O. Box 47°74 
ork city. 








able i 
Send stamp 
Box # 2, Vl 


GOLDEN 


& willing to 











» New 
owly 





eter asts OF THE 


KIDNEYS BLADDER 


.AND» URINARY. ORGANS 
; A ; 
|W. E CLARK, ee Providence R. I. 


MONEY : 


mars FI 









made ad Key C heck 
sand full partie- 

. . 117 Hanover St., boston. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


ST SB =z FEN s. 
















44 Sold by all dealers. ly 
7. YPE, T pe put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
42 crs by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stz amp for 


specimen book, 23—13t 


~ VAILL’S 


Manutactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


__PATENT | 


room, library, verandah, church, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


,of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 
z For sale by all first-class deal- 


u ~ CHAIRS 























E. W. VAIL 
} bar costor, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
| Patentce and Manuf"r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 


Say where you saw this advertisement. 


66 MY, Y¥ MOTHER AND I.’ By the author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman.” In the HoME GEST 
for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25 cts. We give 
permanent employment to all who desire. Agents report 
from 20 to 100names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- 
nificent premiums, postpaid, on receipt of $140. Address 
| ome Guest Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 2662. 
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Excelsior Ornamental Cards, 


oe 
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Adapted to the use of PENMEN, CARD Writers, and 
ADMIRERS OF ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP, anid designed 
when finished by insertion of name, ¢etc., as ORNAMENTAL 
ALBUM, EXCHANGE, SOUVENIR, ADDRESS and PRESEN- 
TATION CARDS. 

Published in Series—the First and Second Series, each 
consisting of 15 beautiful designs, have been issued some 
time, and are pronounced by all, the finest work of the 
kind ever presented to the public. We announce this 
week the FIRST REGULAR INSTALMENT of 

THE THIRD SERIES, 
consisting of FIVE ELEGANT DESIGNS, which will be 
found to be the best yet published, making a collection of 
35 Gems of Penwork. 
The finest collection in the world! 
PRICE LIST OF CARDS. 
(Scroll for name blank.) 

‘Yhirty-five varieties. r. 

Each design printed in 
all the colors, gold and 


100 Cards, 
200 bee 
300 = 


silver. 

Rates for larger quantities on applic ation. 
Agents ordering our blanks, intending to make a busi- 
ness of finishing them, should invariably order at least 
one assorted sainple dozen, with name inserted, in order 
to get our style of lettering, ete. Wecannot afford tosend 
these free; nor will those samples enable the agent (no 
matter how excellent a penman) at once to make an exact 
imitation of style; but it will prevent much crude work, 
give them ideas and hints of the greatest value, and great- 

ly increase their sales. 


PRICE OF CARDS, 
WIT! NAMES INSERTED aa finished and embellished and 
lettered in the most arti style, including Old English, 
German Text, and fancy Script with Gold and Silver ini- 
tials and lettering, scrolled in various colors, harmonizing 
with color of design, being far superior to any card work 
to be obtained elsew where, 
One Dozen.............. 50 Cents. 

Price List of Specimen Packages (scroll for name inva- 

riably blank): 








5 elegant specimens.............++- 10 cents. 
10 of the most elaborate samples... .15 cents and 3e sts amp. 
15 (the first series)..........+-- 52 
15 (the second series)..... » 2 ” 
The whole set (35 Suited bavacendedl 45 *“ = - 
Address 


L. J. VOICT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


P. S.—Any reader of the “Companion” will 
receive the whole of the specimen package of 
35 cards for 25 couse. by sending us at once 
the address of at least one good writer. If 
you intend to send us such an address do not 
delay! Write at once, as we wish to commu- 
nicate with all gerd penmen. We want the 
address of Card Writers, Teachers of_Pen- 
manship and other branches, Clerks, Book- 

rs, Students, the best writer in your 

school, and, in fact, all who are known to be 
interested in penmanship. 

_@ All our old _ patrons will please drop us 

a line at once, giving their present address, as 

we desire at once to communicate with them, 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for eeteaiet Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pitisburgh, Pa 32-18 














Special sale of new type 
founts for Amatenrs. Catalogue 
sent by JOSEPH WATSO), 
Manufacturer of the Young 
Amcrica Printing Press, 53 Murray Street, New Y ork, and 
8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 


Young America Printing Press. 
Full particulars in re pee to this excellent 
ress sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 
Street, New York, or 8 Province St., Ps 


way of issuing VISITING, AUTC RAH, AND) 





ALBUM CARDS! Equal to COPrERPLATE! 4 

mphiet ; wok instructions ; 16 styles 

; samples; ALL for 3c. stamp. Desig- 

: Straigh ‘Tablet Oriental Bird Designs. 

Engraved in Gold & Silver; Green, Blue, & 

Black ink. Assorted if desired. Cards with name printed :— 

100 for $1.00: 50 for 75c.: 25for50c. Cards with space = 

BLANK, in the engraving, for insertion of name :—100 be 

..50 for 35e. : 25for Mc. ANY GOOD PENMAN can make 
names in blank anne. AMATEU 

ize benders roe ts te printing names 


ANT ERE! 
NEWTONVILLE. 
If you want to learn 


MASS. 
and avoid imposition of TELEGRAPHING 


| Telegraph CoLLEGEs. send stampto PENNA. TE LEGRAPES 
| 1¢ AGENCY, Waverly Heights, Pa., for circular, — 
i how it can be done AT HOME, at small cost. 2 


sroetient writin; 

PR) NTERS ca can rea. 
| in sr we. AGED 
DE BROS., 
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S never 


RAGS AND TACe a 
on the so 
$ ENG 3LISH CHANNEL 


Shoes. Pretty feet should 


| always be encased in 
them. Be sure you dont 
Qf buy any thing else. Lool 


on the sole, and you willsee where the channel whe ~ 








| SAVE THE CHILDREN! 

One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup ™ill fe 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family 
GOODWIN & CO., Boston, 
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